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EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 


Patents  Pending 

Innovation  is  always  a  favorite  topic  when  CIOs  gather  to  talk  about 
their  businesses.  That  beloved  “I”  word  was  also  front  and  center  in  the 
rush  of  late-summer  punditry  around  Apple’s  legal  victory  in  its  patent- 
infringement  lawsuit  against  rival  smartphone-maker  Samsung. 

The  upshot  for  consumers,  many  analysts  say,  is  that  Apple’s  many  other 
rivals  should  produce  a  flood  of  greater  innovation  and  creativity— if  only 
to  avoid  more  lawsuits.  Well,  maybe.  I  think  the  most  important  result  of 
all  that  publicity  will  be  the  wake-up  call  it  delivered  about  the  vital  role 
patents  can  play  in  competitive  advantage. 

“If  CEOs  want  innovation,  then  CIOs  ought  to  want  patents,”  writes 
Senior  Editor  Kim  S.  Nash  in  our  cover  story  (“Staking  a  Claim,”  Page 
28),  which  explores  why  more  companies  in  more  industries  are  now 
rushing  to  protect  the  competitive  advantage  of  IT-driven  innovations. 
“The  innovation  mandate,  and  the  convergence  of  social  media,  mobile 
technology  and  analytics,  has  companies  running  to  the  patent  office, 
trying  to  lock  in  ownership  of  new  ways  to  do  business  and  interact  with 
customers,”  Nash  explains.  That’s  especially  true  in  industries  where  IT 
is  reshaping  business  models:  healthcare,  automotive,  retail,  insurance, 
consulting  and  airlines. 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  $28  billion  Allstate  Insurance  has 
more  than  100  patents  pending?  Its  patent  portfolio  has  doubled  in  the 
past  three  years  and  is  considered  a  major  asset  in  “keeping  the  company 
ahead  of  the  competition,”  says  a  spokesman.  And  United  Parcel  Service, 
that  nonstop  innovator,  has  secured  313  patents— 69  of  them  in  the  past  two 
years.  “We  are  very  active  in  this  space  and  extensively  utilize  technology 
innovation  to  drive  our  business  growth,”  says  CIO  Dave  Barnes. 

Our  story  delves  into  how  CIOs— as  senior  business  leaders  who  must 
protect  the  company’s  intellectual  property— are  now  expected  to  come  up 
with  both  defensive  and  offensive  patent  strategies.  We  also  cover  the  many 
intriguing  twists  and  turns  that  companies  can  encounter  in  the  pursuit 
of  patents,  with  specific  examples  from  companies  such  as  Equifax,  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  General  Motors,  Travelers,  Amazon.com,  Bank  of  America 
and  Humana. 

As  IT  continues  to  transform  business  models  across  so  many  indus¬ 
tries,  the  pressure  on  CIOs  to  protect  every  advantage  can  only  increase. 
And  a  patent  may  indeed  represent  your  first  line  of  defense. 


Maryf  ran  Johnson,  Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine  &  Events 

mfjohnson@cio.com 
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Innovation  at  Unilever 

As  part  of  the  CIO  Interview  Series,  John 
Gallant,  chief  content  officer  at  CIO  parent 
company  IDG  Enterprise,  talked  with  Rod 
Hefford,  the  CIO  of  global  customer  devel¬ 
opment  and  supply  chain  at  Unilever, 
which  owns  brands  such  as  Dove  and  Ben 
and  Jerry's.  Hefford  discussed  the  com¬ 
pany's  Sustainable  Living  Plan,  which 
aims  to  find  environmentally  responsible 
sources  for  100  percent  of  its  agricultural 
raw  materials.  Hefford  also  discussed  the 
company's  mobile  and  cloud  strategies 
and  how  they  affect  customer  develop¬ 
ment.  www.cio.com/article/714346 

Clever  Communication 

Communication  with  your  IT  staff  has 

to  be  as  efficient  as  your  IT  operations  so 
your  company  can  succeed,  Contributing 
Writer  Bob  Kantor  organized  a  Linkedln 
discussion  about  what  leadership  skills 
IT  leaders  would  most  like  their  staff  to 
get  better  at.  He  found  a  common  thread: 
effective  communication.  Kantor 
advises  not  to  bury  the  lead  in  presenta¬ 
tions  to  your  staff.  It's  also  important,  he 
says,  to  get  acguainted  with  your  audi¬ 
ence's  beliefs  rather  than  focusing  on 
your  own.  These  technigues  can  also 
improve  your  daily  communication  skills 
outside  of  presentations,  such  as  compos¬ 
ing  emails  or  having  one-on-one  conver¬ 
sations.  www.cio.com/article/715580 

Correction 

Our  September  1  cover  story,  "The  New 
Bottom  Line  on  CIO  Pay,"  should  have  said 
that  CIO  Suren  Gupta  is  holding  Allstate  to 
37  (not  3,726)  service-level  agreements 
for  the  availability  and  stability  of  critical 
systems.  We  regret  the  error. 
www.cio.com/article/715073 


Compiled  by  Editorial  Assistant  Lauren 
Brousell.  Have  a  comment  about  a  story  in 
this  issue?  Go  to  www.cio. com/issue/ 
20121001  or  write  to  letters@cio.com. 
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Machine  data  goes  in. 
Business  insight  comes  out 


Our  software  turns  your  raw  machine  data  into  refined  business 
insights  by  making  sense  of  the  systems  that  run  your  company- 
servers,  website  clickstreams,  mobile  devices  and  more.  It’s  what 
we  call  real-time  operational  intelligence— and  why  over  half  of 
the  Fortune  100™  use  Splunk®  software  and  have  the  business 
results  to  prove  it. 
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www.splunk.com/goto/listentoyourdata 


listen  to  your  data 
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FROM  THE  CEO 


Relationship  Gap 

Nearly  two  years  ago  in  this  column,  I  confidently  predicted  big  changes 
in  the  CIO-CMO  relationship.  I  was  sure  CIOs  and  marketing  chieftains 
would  overcome  their  historically  conflicted,  confrontational  relationships 
to  find  new  common  ground  and  learn  to  collaborate  more  closely  on  issues 
of  customer  engagement. 

Unfortunately,  I’m  not  seeing  it  yet.  (Another  pundit  bites  the  dust!) 

Yet  in  today’s  business  environment,  it’s  hard  to  find  any  two  jobs  that 
are  transforming  faster  than  those  of  the  CIO  and  CMO.  Marketers  know 
how  heavily  their  success  depends  on  finding  the  proper  balance  of  art 
and  science.  But  their  deep  backgrounds  in  the  art  of  marketing  cannot 
satisfy  today’s  business  demands  for  using  the  science  of  technology  in 
marketing  efforts. 

CMOs’  worlds  turned  technical  overnight— suddenly  they  have  to  deal 
with  marketing  automation,  business  intelligence  and  analytics,  social 
tools,  lead  nurturing  and  Web  development.  And  since  most  people  in  mar¬ 
keting  lack  technical  backgrounds,  it  should  be  clear  that  their  increased 
collaboration  with  CIOs  is  a  personal  gain,  not  a  professional  threat. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  CIO  side  of  the  world,  we’ve  quickly  realized  that 
delivering  value  to  the  business  means  moving  beyond  cost  efficiencies 
and  process  optimization  to  driving  growth,  increasing  speed-to-market 
and  putting  customer  intelligence  to  strategic  use.  Partnering  with  CMOs 
helps  IT  leaders  expand  their  communication  skills  and  connect  directly 
with  the  business.  You  can  fortify  and  shape  key  marketing  decisions  with 
big  data  analysis.  You  can  influence  plans  for  product  development.  And 
you  can  improve  your  own  value  in  the  job  market  to  boot. 

At  a  number  of  our  recent  CIO  events,  we’ve  had  some  fascinating  CIO- 
CMO  panel  discussions  that  clearly  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  a  stronger 
relationship  for  both  sides.  IBM  and  Forrester  Research  have  also  keyed  in 
to  this  critical  relationship  at  some  of  their  recent  events.  Gartner  is  even 
predicting  that  CMOs  will  spend  more  on  technology  than  CIOs  by  2017 
(a  claim  I  find  ridiculous). 

But  I  do  believe  that  there’s  a  stunning  opportunity  here  for  CIOs  who 
understand  the  inherent  value  of  working  with  sales  and  marketing  lead¬ 
ers.  What  could  you  possibly  be  waiting  for?  Get  in  there  and  close  the 
relationship  gap. 


Michael  Friedenberg,  President  and  CEO 

mfriedenberg@cio.com 
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Communications 


There  are  a  lot  of  good  reasons  to  consider  the  cloud.  Increased  flexibility.  Faster  deployment  time.  Minimal  upfront 
capital  expenses.  Reduced  IT  requirements.  But  selection  of  the  best  contact  centre  cloud-vendor  is  the  make-or- 
break  decision.  The  Communications-as-a-Service  offering  from  Interactive  Intelligence  is  used  by  some  to  the  most 
well-respected  companies  around  the  world.  Our  cloud  solution  provides  you  the  high  levels  of  security  you  require, 
with  the  level  of  control  you  determine,  and  the  ability  to  move  to  on-premise  if  your  business  needs  ever  change. 
Moreover,  you  have  access  to  the  broadest  set  of  applications  available,  with  the  ability  to  move  as  rapidly  as  you'd 
like.  Good  reasons  to  trust  the  Interactive  Intelligence  cloud. 


Interactive  Intelligence5 

Deliberately  Innovative 


www.inin.com 


CONTACT  CENTER  •  UNIFIED  COMMUNICATIONS  •  BUSINESS  PROCESS  AUTOMATION 

Cloud-based  or  On-premise 
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Big  Data  Lacks  Big  Budgets 

Many  CIOs  expect  big  data  technology  to  become  mainstream,  but  they 
struggle  with  funding  and  a  skills  shortage  by  lauren  brousell 


With  corporate  data  stores  bursting  at  the  seams,  65 
percent  of  the  369  companies  surveyed  by  CIO  magazine 
have  deployed  or  plan  to  deploy  big  data  technology  to 
boost  the  speed  and  quality  of  business  decisions.  The 
number-one  hurdle  is  getting  the  big  bucks  to  pay  for  it. 

The  survey  indicates  that  the  top  challenges  for  big  data 
initiatives  are  (in  order):  limited  budgets,  lengthy  develop¬ 
ment  times,  legacy  issues  (such  as  integration  with  existing 
systems),  a  skills  shortage,  and  poor  data  quality. 

Tom  Soderstrom,  CTO  of  NASA’s  Jet  Propulsion  Labo¬ 
ratory  (JPL),  has  a  few  big  data  initiatives  under  way  but 
needs  a  highly  skilled  staff  to  make  them  work. 

Soderstrom  says  he’s  forming  a  group  of  data  scientists 
to  manage  high  volumes  of  unstructured  data.  “They  need 
to  know  programming,  statistics,  and  how  you  visualize 
and  communicate  data,”  he  says,  “and  most  of  all,  how  to 
understand  the  domain  of  that  data.” 

Like  JPL,  33  percent  of  the  surveyed  companies  are 
looking  to  hire  people  with  analytics  skills  for  big  data 
projects.  Typical  job  titles  include  data  analyst,  data  archi- 
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Top  Business  Goals 

IT  leaders  who  plan  to  deploy  big  data  technologies 
cite  the  following  business  objectives: 

^  Improve  quality  of  decisions 

Q  Increase  speed  of  decision  making 

Improve  planning  and  forecasting 

Q  Develop  new  products  and  revenue  streams 

^  Increase  customer  retention  and  acquisition 


tect  and  data  scientist,  the  survey  says. 

JPL  is  using  Hadoop  to  process  large  photos  from 
NASA’s  mission  on  Mars.  JPL  breaks  the  files  into  smaller 
parts  so  they  can  be  easily  viewed  on  programs  like  Google 
Earth.  Each  photo  is  analyzed  to  determine  whether  NASA 
needs  to  do  more  tests  on  objects  such  as  rocks. 

JPL  currently  dedicates  10  percent  of  its  IT  budget  to 
big  data,  but  Soderstrom  says  that  will  increase  as  the 
amount  of  data  increases. 

Most  of  the  CIO  survey  respondents  expect  big  data 
technology  to  become  mainstream  in  their  organizations  in 
the  next  three  years,  either  in  multiple  parts  of  the  business 
(48  percent)  or  in  one  department,  division  or  business 
unit  (24  percent). 

But  there  are  pessimists,  too:  A  minority  of  those  polled 
predict  big  data  will  remain  experimental  (16  percent)  or 
will  “fizzle  out  after  the  hype  dies  down”  (5  percent). 


Contact  Editorial  Assistant  Lauren  Brousell  at  lbrousell@ 
cio.com.  Follow  heron  Twitter:  twitter.com/lbrousell. 
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The  Sponsors 

Which  business  group  is  supporting  or 
sponsoring  your  big-data  efforts? 
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SMARTER  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  A  SMARTER  PLANET 


FROM  DETAILS  TO  DESIRES: 


Companies  aren’t  short  on 
data.  In  fact,  with  the  average 
large  business  storing  more 
than  200  terabytes,  companies 
have  more  than  enough  data  to 
tell  them  who  is  buying  their 
product,  as  well  as  how,  when 
and  where  the  buying  happens. 

DATA’S  NEW  VOICE. 

Today,  however,  customers 
expect  a  company  to  know  why 
they’re  buying.  Or  why  they 
aren’t.  Because  when  a  company 
knows  what  motivates  customers, 
it  can  serve  them  better. 


The  good  news  is  such  data 
exists,  just  not  in  the  columns, 
rows,  reports  and  purchase 
histories  we’re  used  to.  It’s  called 
big  data,  and  it  comes  from 
tweets,  videos,  clickstreams  and 
other  unstructured  sources. 
It’s  the  data  of  desire.  And 
today,  we  have  the  technology 
and  tools  to  make  sense  of  it. 


So  now,  instead  of  learning 
which  customers  it  has  lost, 
a  company  can  learn  which 
customers  it  might  lose  and 
present  timely  offers  or 
products  motivating  those 
customers  to  stay.  Using  IBM 
Smarter  Analytics  to  identify 
which  customers  were  most 
likely  to  switch  to  another 


“For  the  first  time, 
we  can  decide  which 
promotions  to  run 
based  on  facts  rather 
than  gut  feel.” 


Patrick  Neeley 

Chief  Business 
Officer,  Chickasaw  0 
Nation  Division 
of  Commerce 


THE  POWER  OF  BIG  DATA. 


of  the  data  currently 
produced  is  unstructured 
— coming  from  sources 
like  images ,  videos, 
tweets,  posts  and  e-mails. 


MINING  MOTIVATION. 

Enter  Smarter  Analytics  from 
IBM — software,  systems  and 
strategies  that  help  companies 
combine  their  own  enterprise 
data  with  their  consumers’ 
unstructured  data  to  see  a  fuller 
picture.  A  big  data  platform, 
paired  with  predictive  and 
sentiment  analytics,  allows 
organizations  to  correlate, 
for  example,  sales  records 
with  social  media  mentions 
for  more  relevant  insights. 


communications  carrier, 

XO  Communications  was  able 
to  predict  likely  customer 
defections  within  90  days, 
reducing  churn  by  35  percent 
the  first  year. 

With  IBM  Smarter  Analytics,  . 

companies  are  gathering  big  LET’S  BUILD  A 
data  and  using  it  to  ask — and  SMARTER  PLANET 
answer — smarter  questions  about 
what  their  customers  really  want. 

ibm.com/usingbigdata  v  i  t - 


IBM,  the  IBM  toga  ibm.com,  Smarter  Planet  and  the  planet  icon  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp,  registered  in  many  jurisdictions  worldwide  A  current  list  of  IBM  trademarks  is  available  on  the  Web  at  wwwibm.com/legal/copytradeshtml 
©International  Business  Machines  Corporation  2012. 
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Water  Ahead 

Three  tips  for  keeping  your  iPhone  safe 

Water  is  the  top  iPhone  killer,  and  Apple  Care  doesn't 
always  cover  water  damage.  Leaving  a  wet  phone  in  a 
bowl  of  uncooked  rice  may  fix  the  problem,  but  these 
tips  help  you  avoid  dunking  the  device  in  the  first  place. 


1 


Keep  it  out  of  the  bathroom.  It's  tempting 
to  take  your  phone  everywhere,  but  even  steam 
from  the  shower  can  damage  electronics. 


2 


Put  it  in  a  Ziploc  bag.  Phones  tossed  in 
beach  bags  or  carry-ons  often  fall  prey  to 
spilled  drinks  and  sunblock. 


3 


Get  a  protective  case.  If  you  work  out  using 
your  phone  for  music,  you'll  want  to  keep  it  safe 
from  sweat  with  cases  designed  for  exercise, 

-Tom  Kaneshige 


For  more  tips,  see:  www.cio.com/article/710887 
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book  Makers:  The  New 
Industrial  Revolution 

By  Chris  Anderson 

Anderson,  editor-in-chief  of  Wired,  predicts  an 
age  of  American  micro-manufacturing,  fueled 
by  technologies  like  open-source  design  and  3-D 
printing,  and  by  the  ease  of  crowd-funding  and 
social  financing.  Is  this  the  future  of  the  global 
economy?  Crown  Publishing,  $26.00 
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How  can  I  improve  my 
team's  performance 
and  productivity? 

ALWAYS  act  like  a  coach,  not  a  manager. 
World-class  leaders,  like  coaches,  understand 
that  the  only  way  to  systematically  improve 
individual  performance  is  by  giving  construc¬ 
tive  coaching  and  developmental  feedback. 
Quarterly  performance  reviews  alone  are  not 
nearly  enough  to  move  the  needle.  Relying  on 
someone  else  to  come  in  once  a  year  and  train 
your  team  won't  get  the  job  done.  Coaching 
and  developing  your  people  is  not  an  event.  It's 
an  ongoing  process  that  should  be  inextricably 
tied  to  everything  you  do. 

SOMETIMES  you  need  to  reassess  your  own 
priorities.  It's  easy  to  get  caught  up  in  the  side 
of  the  job  of  handling  processes  (planning, 
scheduling,  budgeting,  controlling,  resource 
allocation  and  so  on)  because  most  managers 
are  already  pretty  good  at  that.  The  people 
side  of  management  is  harder  because  few  of 
us  have  been  taught  the  right  approach.  The 
reason  great  coaches  consistently  get  the  most 
out  of  their  people  is  that  they  consistently 
put  the  most  into  their  people.  The  only  way  to 
reach  your  potential  as  a  leader  is  to  help  the 
people  on  your  team  reach  theirs. 

NEVER  forget  that  leadership  development 
starts  with  personal  development.  In  short,  it 
all  starts  with  you.  To  get  your  team  to  become 
coachable,  you  must  first  become  coachable. 

To  get  your  team  to  open  up,  you  must  first 
open  up.  To  get  your  team  to  embrace  devel¬ 
opmental  feedback,  you  must  first  embrace 
developmental  feedback.  As  a  coach,  you  set 
the  standard  for  your  team  to  follow.  And  your 
personal  example  is  the  most  powerful  leader¬ 
ship  tool  you  have. 

Brian  Souza  is  the  founder  of  Productivity- 
Drivers,  a  corporate  training  company  specializ¬ 
ing  in  improving  employee  performance. 
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SYSF617R2-F  Series 
4U,8Nodes 
Front  I/O 


8  Hot-Swap  3.5"  HDDs  supported  in  V2  of  2U  (1 U)  if 

1 35W  CPU  supported  @  35°C  and  1 30W  CPU  supported  @  47°C  ^ 

Optimized  for  free-air  cooling  (PUE-1 .1 )  ^ 

Redundant  Platinum  Level  (~95%)  Digital  High-Efficiency  Power  Supplies 
High-Ffficiency  BBP™  support  Eliminate  bulky  UPS  systems 
Front  and  Rear  I/O  Options  available 


SYS-F627R3-F  Series 
4U,  4Nodes 
Front  I/O 


SYS-F617R2-R  Series 
4U,  8  Nodes 
Rear  I/O 


Flexible  Designs  Optimized  for 
a  variety  of  Applications,  including: 

•  Data  Center  /  Cloud  /  Fladoop  applications 

•  HPC/ GPU  applications 

•  Science  /  Research  environments 

•  Finance  /  Oil  &  Gas  markets 


Super  Computing  201 2 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Salt  Palace  Convention  Center 
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Come  visit  us  @  Booth  81 7 
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M Digital!  We  P  wer  the  Cloud 

www.supermicro.com/FatTwin 
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TECHNOLOGY 

WITH  A  TALENT 

FOR  FINDING  TALENT. 


Experience  the  next  level  of  search  technology  with  SeeMore"  from  Monster.  Through  simple, 
seamless  integration  with  all  systems,  SeeMore  consolidates  all  of  your  resume  databases 
in  one  safe,  secure  location.  Your  internal  databases.  Monster’s  database.  Referrals.  Social 
networks.  All  in  the  same  place.  The  benefit?  An  HR  department  better  able  to  streamline 
their  talent  management  workflow  to  reduce  hiring  time  and  increase  productivity.  SeeMore. 
From  Monster.  Find  better. 

Visit  findbetter.monster.com  to  learn  more  about  SeeMore  <®> 
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Stirring  Up  Fresh  Ideas 

Campbell  Soup  Company's  new  systems  use  customer  and 
employee  input  to  speed  product  launches  by  kim  s.  nash 

Not  only  are  people  taking  fewer  trips  to  the  grocery  store  these  days,  but  they  also  buy  less  than 
they  used  to.  Campbell  Soup  Company  knows  that  customers  slipping  away  would  be  mm,  mm, 
not  good.  Campbell  also  knows  that  coaxing  people  to  buy  more  soup  will  take  more  innovation 
than  the  90-year-old  company  has  shown  in  a  long  time. 

Sales  at  Campbell  were  $7.7  billion  last  year,  essentially  the  same  as  in  2010.  The  simple  meals 
segment— soups,  mainly— dropped  6  percent  for  the  year.  CEO  Denise  Morrison  has  launched 
several  new  product  and  manufacturing  strategies  as  part  of  a  big  push  for  innovation.  “This  was 
not  a  simple  course  correction,”  Morrison  told  financial  analysts  in  May. 

Campbell’s  IT  group  strives  to  support  the  same  sales  and  profitability  goal  by  working  with 
the  R&D,  supply  chain,  legal  and  procurement  groups,  says  Rob  Austermehle,  vice  president  of 
enterprise  systems.  “We  really  want  to  do  rapid  innovation.  That’s  where  IT  can  help.”  So  IT  is 
assessing  new  systems  that  would  allow  Campbell  to  capture  product  and  process  ideas  from  ►  ► 
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Employees  Are  Optimistic  About  IT 


employees  and  customers,  and  to  collaborate 
with  outside  research  groups  next  year. 

Frank  Wander,  founder  of  the  IT  Excel¬ 
lence  Institute,  a  consulting  company,  says 
“technology  is  the  engine  of  innovation,”  but 
often  when  IT  initiates  such  corporate  inno¬ 
vation  projects,  energy  wanes  during  the 
later  steps  in  the  process.  IT  must  not  only 
set  up  technology  to  collect  ideas,  but  also  to 
sort,  vet  and  enact  them,  he  says. 

At  Campbell,  most  R&D  traditionally 
happened  at  its  main  headquarters,  but 
now  the  company  wants  to  gather  more 
ideas  from  more  places  by  tapping  consum¬ 
ers  and  employees  globally  and  partnering 
with  outside  researchers,  Austermehle  says. 

The  company  also  plans  to  spend  $30  million  on  a  new 
innovation  center  at  its  Pepperidge  Farm  division.  And  Aus- 
termehle’s  team  is  assessing  the 
potential  for  an  intranet  where 
employees  can  submit  ideas  to 
route  to  research  teams. 

For  vetting  and  experiment¬ 
ing,  Campbell’s  own  scientists 
will  work  with  outside  research¬ 
ers  more  than  in  the  past,  he 
says.  IT  will  help  control  that 
sensitive  process  with  secure 
access  to  material  and  collabora¬ 
tion  systems,  such  as  Microsoft 
Sharepoint. 

Campbell  has  already  stretched  soup  in  new  directions 
by  making  new  foods,  such  as  gourmet  bisques,  and  foods  to 
appeal  to  health  concerns,  like  the  desire  to  eat  less  sodium. 
The  push  also  includes  packaging  old  products  in  new  ways 
to  entice  people  to  eat  soup  in  a  variety  of  situations,  such  as 
lunch  at  work  and  on  the  go.  Starting  late  this  year,  Campbell 
plans  to  launch  new  products  at  double  the  rate  it  did  in  2011, 
rolling  out  52  new  products  across  its  businesses,  which,  along 
with  Pepperidge  Farm  baked  goods,  include  Swanson  broths, 
V8  vegetable  juice,  and  Pace  and  Prego  sauces. 

“We  realized  that  innovation  is  something  we  need  to 
address  with  structure,”  Austermehle  says. 

Contact  Senior  Editor  Kim  S.  Nash  at  kna5h@cio.com.  Follow  her  on 
Twitter:  twitter.com/knash99. 


American  workers  predict  there  will  be  fewer  IT  hassles 
and  better  technology  in  the  future 
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Percentage  of  U.S.  workers  who  agree  with  the  following  statements: 

IT  problems  are  a  regular  frustration  in  my  daily  work  life: 

39% 

32% 

My  employer  uses  the  latest  technology:  £ 


65% 


Future 


Now 

)  47% 

Future 
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'We  realized 
innovation 
is  something 
we  need  to 
address  with 
structure." 

-Rob  Austermehle, 
VP  of  Enterprise  Systems, 
Campbell  Soup  Company 


SOURCE:  "THE  EVOLVING  WORKPLACE,"  A  DELL/INTEL  SURVEY  OF  1,002  U.S.  WORKERS,  JULY  2012 


CIOs  Need 
Two  Speeds 

Many  IT  organizations  remain  mired  in  slow, 
industrial-era  practices  and  need  to  develop 
a  "second  gear.. .capable  of  operating  at  digi¬ 
tal  speed,"  according  to  a  Boston  Consulting 
Group  report. 

IT  groups  must  quickly  build  this  high¬ 
speed  capability  to  support  the  company's 
digital  operations,  the  report  says,  or  busi¬ 
ness  units  will  bypass  IT  to  get  things  done. 

The  report  says  IT  departments  do  highly 
structured  work  at  "industrial  speed,"  mea¬ 
sured  in  years,  whereas  digital  operations 
require  IT  delivery  in  less  than  a  month  to 
respond  to  rapidly  changing  business  needs. 

The  report  cites  the  example  of  a  bank 
whose  new  website  was  blasted  by  users  on 
Facebook  and  TWitter.  The  bank  responded 
immediately,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week 
it  had  made  numerous  changes  to  the  site 
based  on  customers'  feedback,  "winning 
itself  praise  for  both  its  willingness  to  listen 
and  its  quick  response,"  the  report  says. 

"The  bank's  ability  to  execute  in  this  man¬ 
ner  was  no  fluke.  It  was  enabled  by  an  IT 
organization  that  had  consciously  developed 
a  second  speed,  one  much  faster  than  the 
normal  pace  of  IT  delivery." 

-Mitch  Betts 
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ADVERTORIAL 


Dale  Drew 

CHIEF  SECURITY  OFFICER 


Dale  Drew  is  Chief  Secu¬ 
rity  Officer  at  Level  3,  a 
global  leader  in  providing 
security  solutions  and 
services.  With  more  than 
21  years  of  experience 
developing  mission- 
critical  global  security 
programs.  Drew  brings 
a  practical,  actionable 
approach  to  integrating 
security  with  the  culture 
of  a  particular  business, 
enabling  that  business 
to  be  more  flexible.  At 
Level  3,  Drew  directs  all 
aspects  of  security. 


MSSPs:  Offering  safe  harbor  in 
an  increasingly  hostile  world 


What  is  it  about  today's  threat  environ¬ 
ment  that  you  feel  demands  more  vigi¬ 
lance  than  ever? 

The  threat  landscape  today  is  highly  evolved. 
We’re  now  seeing  organized  crime  units  com¬ 
moditizing  components  of  the  Internet  for 
the  purposes  of  exploiting  a  business.  These 
organizations  can  gain  access  to  a  single  home 
PC  and  breach  an  entire  corporate  network, 
seizing  critical  information  and  intellectual 
property  for  malicious  purposes.  Advanced 
persistent  threats  such  as  these  are  becoming 
a  much  more  tangible  threat  to  business,  and 
require  a  collectively  intelligent  approach  to 
protecting  data. 

Do  factors  like  BYOD  and  consumerization 
of  IT  make  security  a  more  complex  and 
difficult  task? 

On  the  surface,  yes.  The  task  is  implementing 
the  proper  policy,  consistency,  and  ownership 
of  data  and  assets  regardless  of  their  location. 
This  issue  becomes  pertinent  in  the  public 
cloud,  where  control  of  data  becomes  a  point 
of  contention.  We  need  to  focus  on  the  proper 
policy  guidelines  for  protecting  information 
and  assets,  no  matter  the  security  model,  and 
need  to  be  able  to  push  that  model  out  consis¬ 
tently  and  with  the  right  control  regardless  of 
what’s  plugged  into  my  data  center. 


What's  wrong  with  the  do-it-yourself 
approach  to  security? 

The  issue  with  a  do-it-yourself  approach  is 
that  attacks  today  are  much  more  targeted 
than  before.  A  business  designing  its  own  se¬ 
curity  solution  is  akin  to  a  customer  building 
its  own  antivirus  platform.  Quite  simply,  both 
lack  the  overall  knowledge  base  of  the  threat 
landscape  to  do  so.  Companies  opt  to  out¬ 
source  their  antivirus  needs  to  more  capable 
third-party  vendors.  The  same  philosophy 
should  apply  to  security:  solutions  need  to 
be  sourced  from  reputable  vendors  with  a 
holistic  view  of  the  threat  landscape. 

So  if  traditional  approaches  are  adequate, 
what  is  needed? 

Firstly,  customers  need  to  hold  vendors  ac¬ 
countable  for  embedding  security  features 
into  their  solutions.  Whether  its  end-point 
devices,  operating  systems,  network  elements, 
or  pieces  of  software,  there  needs  to  be  greater 
responsibility  from  a  policy  and  standards 
perspective  for  ensuring  that  the  solutions 
delivered  to  us  are  properly  secured.  Second¬ 
ly,  there  needs  to  be  better  data  sharing  across 
organizations  and  government  entities.  Bad 
guys  treat  us  as  one  holistic  threat,  and  we 
need  to  react  as  one  holistic  response  capabil¬ 
ity  to  be  effective  in  our  defense  systems. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Visit  www.level3.com/security 
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How  will  the  threat  environment  change 
in  3  years  or  so  compared  with  today? 

Virtualization  is  going  to  become  a  mainstay 
of  almost  every  company,  meaning  mobile 
VMs  that  are  harder  to  secure.  The  concept  of 
brick  and  mortar  data  centers  will  slip  away  as 
cloud  data  environments  become  reality,  with 
most  data  no  longer  behind  the  corporate 
firewall.  We  need  to  ensure  we  have  the  right 
control  and  policy  frameworks  to  agilely  stay 
ahead  of  those  environments.  Moreover,  the 
movement  towards  O-day  exploits,  which  are 
already  becoming  a  legitimate  business  prop¬ 
osition,  will  turn  the  tide  in  how  businesses 
think  about  protecting  their  infrastructure. 


What  is  the  core  value  proposition  today 
for  a  managed  security  service  provider 
in  dealing  with  the  threat  environment? 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  focus  from  an  MSSP 
perspective  on  certifications,  standards,  and 
training.  While  that  all  speaks  to  an  MSSP’s 
capability  to  confidently  secure  an  infra¬ 
structure,  that’s  just  a  small  piece  of  the  larger 
picture.  The  value  proposition  resides  in 
an  MSSP’s  overall  knowledge  of  the  threat 
landscape.  The  ability  to  quickly  collect, 
analyze,  and  assess  data  and  proactively  push 
out  new  signatures  to  an  entire  customer  base 
is  exactly  the  value  an  MSSP  needs  to  provide 
to  its  customers.  ■ 
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Think  Like  an  Entrepreneur 


To  be  an  entrepreneurial  CIO,  you'll  need  to  experiment  and  think  about 
your  business  in  new  ways  by  Madeline  weiss  and  june  drewry 


undits  say  one  of  the  roles  CIOs  must  play 
is  entrepreneur.  But  what  does  it  mean  to  be 
an  entrepreneurial  CIO? 

To  figure  that  out,  the  Society  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Management’s  Advanced  Prac¬ 
tices  Council  invited  a  successful  entrepreneur— Bryan 
Mistele,  CEO  and  co-founder  of  Inrix— to 
a  recent  meeting.  Seven  years  ago,  Inrix 
was  merely  a  dream.  Today,  it’s  a  leading 
global  provider  of  traffic  information  and 
services,  helping  drivers  avoid  major  traffic 
delays.  It  has  the  largest  traffic-information 
network  in  the  world.  Customers  include 
Ford,  BMW,  Mercedes-Benz,  Volvo,  Garmin 
and  Apple. 

Here’s  what  CIOs  can  learn  from 
Mistele’s  entrepreneurial  work. 

Think  about  customer  needs  in  new 
ways.  Historically,  traffic  data  was  collected 
from  roads  through  magnetic  coils  in  the  pavement.  They 
are  costly  to  build  and  maintain,  and  supply  only  a  limited 
amount  of  information  on  a  limited  number  of  roadways. 
To  achieve  Inrix’s  scope  and  reach,  Mistele  thought  beyond 
that  network  of  coils  to  find  other  sources  of  traffic  data. 

How  might  you  think  differently  about  your  company’s 
products  and  services?  Could  you  create  an  information 
service?  For  example,  Medtronic  saw  that  its  implantable 
pacemaker  could  also  collect  data  and  transmit  it  to  physi¬ 
cians  and  clinical  staff. 

Build  ecosystems  with  business  partners.  From 
the  beginning,  Mistele  sought  ways  to  get  incumbent  busi¬ 
nesses  to  complement  and  extend  Inrix’s  capabilities.  He 
obtained  traffic  data  from  commercial  vehicles  (such  as 
taxis  and  delivery  trucks)  already  equipped  with  GPS 
devices.  He  also  negotiated  a  swap  with  digital  mapping 
company  Tele  Atlas:  Inrix  gave  Tele  Atlas  traffic  data  and, 
in  exchange,  got  12  blue-chip  customers,  $1.5  million  in  rev¬ 
enue  and  a  50-person  sales  force.  Last  year,  Inrix  acquired 
a  competitor,  gaining  200  customers  in  30  countries. 


Can  you  think  of  creative  ways  to  build  an  ecosystem 
that  complements  and  extends  your  firm’s  capabilities? 

Leverage  data  and  predictive  analytics.  Inrix  has 
real-time  data  about  traffic,  weather,  construction  sched¬ 
ules  and  sporting  events.  But  the  customer  value  hinges  on 
using  that  data  to  make  predictions  and  answer  questions 
such  as:  Which  route  should  I  take  home 
from  work  today? 

Mistele  found  the  ideal  predictive 
analytic  software  while  watching  his 
kids  play  soccer.  Chatting  with  another 
parent,  he  learned  that  Microsoft  had 
developed  a  predictive  engine  that  was 
built  on  sophisticated  algorithms,  but 
the  company  had  no  intention  of  using 
the  software.  Mistele  quickly  secured  an 
exclusive  licensing  agreement. 

How  are  you  exploiting  the  power  of 
big  data  and  predictive  algorithms?  Hedge 
funds  are  experimenting  with  scanning  comments  on 
Amazon  product  pages  to  try  to  predict  sales.  Traders  are 
analyzing  Twitter  streams  to  get  news  before  it’s  officially 
confirmed.  How  widely  are  you  searching  for  sources  of 
algorithms  and  talent?  (Hint:  Colleges  can  provide  both.) 

Experiment.  Mistele’s  first  experiment  was  a  soft¬ 
ware  startup  that  he  launched  from  his  apartment  while 
he  was  at  Harvard  Business  School.  Later,  at  Microsoft,  he 
developed  Home  Advisor,  a  website  to  assist  and  inform 
homebuyers,  but  the  dotcom  implosion  scuttled  its  release. 

Mistele’s  experience  at  Inrix  has  also  included  experi¬ 
ments— with  technologies  and  partnerships— that  weren’t 
always  successful.  But  entrepreneurs  have  a  special  quality 
that  allows  them  to  cope  with  setbacks  and  failures. 

Can  you  build  that  capability  into  your  makeup  and 
that  of  your  company? 


Madeline  Weiss  is  director  of  the  Society  for  Information 
Management's  Advanced  Practices  Council  (APC).June  Drewry 
is  former  CIO  of  Chubb  and  an  adviser  to  the  APC. 


How  are  you 
exploiting  the 
power  of  big  data 
and  predictive 
algorithms? 
Could  you  create 
an  information 
service? 
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Take  your  big 
ideas  off  the 
back  burner. 

With  HP  Converged  Infrastructure  solutions  powered  by  Intel®,  you  can  spend 
over  70%  of  your  time  and  IT  budget  on  innovation  rather  than  operations.* 

Servers,  storage,  networking,  security,  and  management  software  all  work 
together  to  accelerate  IT,  reduce  application  provisioning  time  by  75%,  and  get 
you  ready  for  the  cloud.*  So  now  you  can  spend  more  time  on  your  big  ideas. 

The  power  of  HP  Converged  Infrastructure  is  here. 


'Substantiation:  IDC  white  paper  sponsored  by  HP,  Measuring  the  Business  Value  of  Converged  Infrastructure  in  the 
Data  Center,  October  201 1 
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Intel  and  the  Intel  logo  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries. 
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Your  Customer  Is  Always  Right 


AT&T  boosts  sales  by  improving  in-store  transactions  by  lauren  brousell 


CUSTOMER  EXPERIENCE  AT&T 
wanted  to  make  it  easier  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  get  in  and  out  of  any  of  its 
2,300  retail  stores  with  the  right 
product  and  plan  in  hand.  So  CIO 
Thaddeus  Arroyo  took  a  close  look 
at  customers’  in-store  behavior. 

By  analyzing  the  customer  expe¬ 
rience  (CX),  a  project  that  won  the 
company  a  2012  CIO  100  Award, 
Arroyo  was  able  to  learn  why  cus¬ 
tomers  came  into  a  store  and  how 
many  interactions  it  took  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  goal.  “How  do  we  deliver 
that  relational  experience  with 
customers  and  get  our  reps  out  from 
behind  the  counter?”  Arroyo  asks. 

Bruce  Temkin,  managing  partner 
of  the  Temkin  Group,  a  CX  research 
and  consulting  company,  says  CIOs 
need  to  gather  data  from  many  chan¬ 
nels.  “Listen  in  on  calls,  read  feed¬ 
back  from  surveys,  and  learn  how  to 
integrate  this  into  the  development 


of  IT,“  he  says.  “The  only  way  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  best  serve  your  cus¬ 
tomers  is  to  look  at  data  that  comes 
directly  from  them.” 

Which  is  precisely  what  AT&T 
did,  watching  videos  of  customers  in 
stores  to  see  how  they  act  when  wait¬ 
ing,  how  they  engage  with  displays 
and  how  they  interact  with  salespeo¬ 
ple.  “That  allowed  us  to  learn  where 
we  could  make  [the  retail  experi¬ 
ence]  more  interactive.”  Arroyo  also 
organized  focus  groups  to  get  direct 
feedback  from  customers  about  how 
easy  it  was  to  use  the  technology. 

He  then  developed  a  suite  of  solu¬ 
tions  to  simplify  the  retail  experience 
for  both  customers  and  sales  agents. 
“Customers  want  apps  and  services 
on  their  device  to  be  user  friendly 
and  suitable  for  them,”  he  says,  add¬ 
ing  that  tech  solutions  also  needed  to 
make  each  step  of  the  sales  process 
more  scalable  and  efficient. 


Stores  were  redesigned  so  cus¬ 
tomers  check  in  at  a  self-service  kiosk 
and  indicate  why  they  came.  They’re 
then  matched  to  the  sales  rep  most 
able  to  help  them.  “We  have  a  pretty 
good  match  rate,”  says  Arroyo. 

The  system  runs  on  a  tablet  so 
transactions  can  be  completed  on  the 
sales  floor,  not  behind  the  counter. 
Customers  are  later  sent  a  survey 
about  the  transaction  via  text. 

Plus,  putting  the  system  on  a  tab¬ 
let  gave  customers  a  chance  to  see  an 
available  device  getting  real-world 
use.  That’s  led  to  a  6  percent  increase 
in  tablet  sales.  Now  that  transactions 
take  place  on  the  sales  floor,  acces¬ 
sory  sales  are  also  up. 

“We  look  beyond  financial  at  the 
most  important  thing:  the  returns  in 
the  eyes  of  customers,”  Arroyo  says. 


Contact  Editorial  Assistant  Lauren 
Brousell  at  lbrou5ell@cio.com , 


Is  the  iPhone  Best  For  Ads? 

APPLE  Tons  of  content  is  now  consumed  on 
smartphones,  which  presents  a  challenge  for  online 
publishers.  When  Web  surfing  shifts  from  a  desktop  to 
a  mobile  device,  there's  a  lot  less  real  estate  for  selling 
or  viewing  ads.  But  a  new  survey  suggests  the  iPhone 
makes  that  easier.  At  least,  easier  than  Android. 

The  Online  Publishers  Association  surveyed  some 
2,500  Internet  users,  44  percent  of  whom  have 
smartphones.  More  iPhone  owners  think  ads  are 
eye-catching,  relevant  and  hard  to  ignore,  and  say 
ads  motivate  them  to  research  and  buy,  according  to 
the  survey.  But  that  doesn't  mean  more  advertisers 
will  target  the  iPhone,  says  tech  analyst  Rob  Enderle, 
"Ads  are  typically  delivered  inside  apps  or  through  the 
Web.  It  is  likely  advertisers  will  treat  both  dominant 
platforms  equally,"  -Tom  Kaneshige 


Data  Privacy  Matters  to  App  Users 

SURVEY  More  than  half  of  all  mobile-phone  app  users  sur¬ 
veyed  have  either  declined  to  download  an  app  or  deleted 
one  from  their  device  because  of  concerns  about  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  personal  data,  according  to  a  survey  of  2,254 
adults  by  the  Pew  Internet  and  American  Life  Project.  The 
survey  has  implications  for  the  mobile  industry,  says  Mary 
Madden,  coauthor  of  a  report  that  accompanies  the  survey 
and  a  senior  research  specialist  at  Pew. 

"The  way  personal  information  is  shared  or  collected  can 
make  or  break  a  user's  decision  to  engage  with  that  applica¬ 
tion,"  she  says.  The  survey  found  that  88  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  use  mobile  phones  and  nearly  a  third  have  lost  a  device. 

"A  staggering  archive  of  personally  identifiable  informa¬ 
tion  exists  about  cell  users-a  reality  that  is  both  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  and  driving  force  of  the  networked  age,"  the 
report  says.  -Grant  Gross 
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THE  BUSINESS 
VALUE  BEHIND 


When  organizations  get  to  the  point  where  their  volume,  velocity 
and  variety  of  data  exceed  storage  or  computing  capacity,  there 
are  some  big  challenges  -  but  even  bigger  opportunities  to  achieve 
unprecedented  business  value.  So,  where  do  they  turn  when  looking 
for  optimal  ways  to  gain  insights  from  these  larger  data  sets  in  shorter 
reporting  windows?  They  turn  to  SAS? 

Speed  to  insight 

From  banking  and  retail  to  health  care  and  insurance,  SAS  is 
helping  industries  gain  insights  that  once  took  weeks  and  days 
-  in  just  hours,  minutes  and  seconds.  It's  all  about  getting  to 
the  relevant  data  quicker,  revealing  previously  unseen  patterns, 
sentiments  and  relationships,  delivering  that  information  into  a 
real-time  architecture  and  speeding  the  time  to  insights. 

High-performance  analytics  from  SAS 

Combining  industry-leading  analytics  software  with  high-performance 
computing  technologies  produces  fast  answers  to  previously 
unsolvable  problems  -  and  enables  our  customers  to  gain 
competitive  advantage.  SAS  Grid  Computing  creates  a  centrally 
managed,  shared  environment  for  processing  large  jobs  and 
a  growing  number  of  users  efficiently.  SAS  In-Database  builds 
analytic  logic  into  the  database  itself  for  improved  agility  and 
governance.  And  SAS  In-Memory  Analytics  eliminates  the  need 
for  disk-based  processing,  allowing  for  much  quicker  response 
times.  Together,  the  components  of  this  integrated,  supercharged 
platform  are  changing  the  decision  making  landscape  -  and 
resetting  how  the  world  solves  business  problems.  Find  out  more 
about  how  SAS  can  help  you  realize  the  business  value  achieved 
from  capitalizing  on  complexity. 


A  leading  bank  reduced  loan 
default  calculation  times  from 
96  hours  to  just  4. 


A  major  retailer  reduced 
the  time  it  takes  to  optimize 


store-specific  pricing  each 
week  from  30  hours  to  2. 


Ssas 


THE  POWER  TO  KNOW 


Fach  SAS  customer’s  experience  is  unique.  Actual  results  vary  depending  on  the  customer’s  individual  conditions.  SAS  does  not  guarantee  results,  and  nothing  herein  should 
lw  f/ir  i'.tr;jed  as  constituting  an  additional  warranty.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
in  II in  USA  and  other  countries.  €>  201 2  SAS  Institute  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  S9 1 234IJS. 05 1 2 


Experts  Are  Standing  By 

How  one  company  uses  unified  communications  to  rescue 
customers  from  voicemail  hell  by  Stephanie  overby 

Ask  your  average  CIO  about  his  business  case  for  unified  communications  (UC),  and  the  likely 
answer  will  come  down  to  cost  reduction  or  avoidance— savings  generated  by  voice-over-IP  (VoIP) 
networks,  bills  lowered  using  instant  messaging  instead  of  toll  calls. 

But  the  real  value  in  UC— improved  communications  among  employees  and  with  customers— is 
rarely  best  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

When  Richard  Buss  began  exploring  UC  in  2010,  his  goals  were  straightforward:  simplify  his 
telecom  infrastructure,  cut  costs,  harden  his  networks  and  reduce  network  redundancy.  At  the 
time,  the  vice  president  of  technology  for  environmental  testing  company  EMSL  Analytical  was 
managing  a  hodgepodge  of  phone  systems  scattered  around  the  company’s  43  sites. 

But  as  he  pulled  together  his  UC  requirements,  he  found  it  wasn’t  just  the  technology  that  ► 


As  VP  of  technology  for  EMSL, 
Richard  Buss  implemented  unified 
communications  to  lower  costs  and 
simplify  infrastructure,  and  found 
that  customers  benefited  as  well. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE,  STRATEGIC  ALLIANCES  AND  NETWORK  TO  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 
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VERIZON  SOLUTIONS  FOR  ENTERPRISE 


MACHINE  TO  MACHINE 


APPLICATIONS  6  CLOUD 


ADVANCED  COMMUNICATIONS 


[]  MOBILE  DEVICES 


A  SECURITY 


Verizon  enables  innovative  unified  communications  and  collaboration  technology 
to  help  mobilize  your  workforce  and  increase  organizational  agility.  Our  enterprise- 
class  platform  offers  solutions  and  tools  to  extend  the  features  of  your  existing 
business  phone  system  and  mobilized  applications.  It's  how  Verizon  can  help 
increase  productivity  and  teamwork  while  enhancing  access  to  critical  data.  All 
with  the  security  and  reliability  of  the  largest  4G  LTE  network  in  America:  Verizon. 

Start  making  a  difference  for  your  business. 

Visit:  verizonwireless.com/enterprise 


4G  LTE  is  available  in  more  than  300  markets  in  the  U.S.  Network  details  6  coverage  maps  at  vzw.com.  ©  2012  Verizon  Wireless. 
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was  disjointed.  “We  hadn’t  realized  how  ‘un-unified’ 
we  sounded  to  our  customers,”  Buss  says. 

Lab  staff  felt  their  time  was  wasted  fielding 
unrelated  customer  calls.  Elsewhere,  those  taking 
calls  wouldn’t  have  access  to  information  requested. 
Customers  faced  frequent  transfers  or  would  land 
in  voicemail.  “That  experience  wasn’t  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  were  looking  for,”  says  Buss,  adding  that 
EMSL,  whose  clients  include  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  New  York’s  Port  Authority, 
lost  business  as  a  result.  EMSL  was  staffed  with 
deep  subject-matter  experts— microbiologists,  food 
scientists,  geologists  and  chemists.  But  neither  cus¬ 
tomers  nor  internal  employees  could  find  them. 

During  the  yearlong  UC  rollout,  EMSL  and  ven¬ 
dor  Alteva  collaborated  to  map  out  call  flows  that 
essentially  created  virtual  work  groups  out  of  like- 
minded  experts  scattered  throughout  the  company. 
Alteva  Anywhere,  the  vendor’s  “follow  me,  find  me” 
service  for  routing  calls  to  employee  cell  phones, 
has  been  a  revenue  booster  for  EMSL,  says  Buss. 
“Sales  are  increasing,  we’re  getting  more  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  winning  back  some  we  lost  over  time.” 

Buss  delivered  more  hard  cost  savings  than 
expected— cutting  telecom  costs  by  a  third  annu¬ 
ally— but  he’s  wary  of  putting  a  number  on 
increased  sales  or  decreased  customer  churn  for 
fear  of  taking  too  much  credit.  Still,  there’s  no  deny¬ 
ing  IT’s  strategic  role.  “No  one  knew  how  big  a  prob¬ 
lem  this  was  until  IT  took  this  on,”  says  Buss.  “We 
see  business  problems  the  way  no  one  else  [does].” 

There  was  some  user  opposition  to  the  kind  of 
Big  Brother-like  monitoring  UC  enables.  “Now  we 
can  find  you  and  you’d  better  be  there  to  answer  the 
phone,”  says  Buss.  “But  now  people  are  seeing  the 
benefits.  We  are  better  able  to  monitor  the  entire 
call  cycle  to  figure  out  what  our  customers  want.” 

The  600-person  company  has  also  benefited 
from  the  disaster-recovery  features  of  UC.  No  sig¬ 
nal?  Busy  line?  The  call  rolls  over  to  another  loca¬ 
tion  seamlessly.  “I  hadn’t  realized  how  powerful 
that  would  be,”  Buss  says. 

Of  course,  reliability  of  VoIP  is  an  issue.  Buss 
says  the  promised  99.999  availability  sounds  good, 
but  it  just  isn’t  the  same  as  what  we’ve  come  to 
expect  from  traditional  phone  companies.  “You  just 
have  to  look  at  your  vendors,  look  at  your  network 
and  make  sure  you’re  just  one  hop  away  from  the 
big  boys  when  you  need  them.” 


Stephanie  Overby  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Massachusetts. 
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iPad  Storm  Brews, 
Cools  in  Minneapolis 

BY  TOM  KANESHIGE 


CIO  Otto  Doll  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  bought 

into  the  iPad  craze  in  January,  opening  his  comput¬ 
ing  environment  to  both  company-issued  and 
personally  owned  iPads.  He  figured  many  of  the 
city's  3,600  PC-toting  workers  would  take  him  up 
on  his  offer  and  flood  the  network  with  Apple's  magic  tablet,  Six 
months  later,  only  170  iPads  have  been  deployed  in  the  city. 

"It  was  kind  of  surprising,"  Doll  says.  "I  thought  there  was 
pent-up  demand  and  expected  400  or  500  right  off  the  bat." 


What  They  Did:  Despite  the  low  adoption  rate,  Minneapolis 
isn't  looking  back.  The  bet  on  consumer  technology  will  eventu¬ 
ally  pay  off,  Doll  says.  "Part  of  my  job  is  bringing  people  back  to 
reality  when  they  drink  the  Kool-Aid,"  he  says.  "There's  a  whole 
series  of  pieces  that  have  to  be  in  place  for  this  to  click,  and 
we're  getting  there," 

Doll  doesn't  know  exactly  how  many  of  the  city's  employees 
have  personal  iPads,  but  he  does  know  only  a  few  wanted  to 
hook  them  up  to  the  corporate  network.  Doll's  iPad  push  in  Jan¬ 
uary  included  a  bring-your-own-device  (BY0D)  option,  which 
brought  in  roughly  half  of  those  170  iPads.  City  workers  could 
face  criticism  from  the  public  for  putting  city-issued  devices  to 
personal  use.  BYOD  iPads  should  circumvent  this  problem, 


How  It  Worked:  There's  no  question  that  the  iPad's  price  tag 
was  a  problem.  "People  still  have  to  come  up  with  the  money," 
Doll  says.  He  also  wonders  if  the  user  policy,  which  gives  the 
company  a  level  of  risk  it  could  live  with,  may  not  be  palatable 
for  users,  The  policy  gives  the  city  the  right  to  wipe  BYOD  iPads. 

As  for  city-issued  iPads,  the  adoption  rate  slowed  to  a  crawl. 
Departments  determine  who  is  entitled  to  an  iPad,  and  Doll 
doesn't  know  how  many  workers  requested  one  and  were 
denied,  but  concedes  the  number  could  be  high. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  people  are  questioning,  What  is  the 
value  proposition  of  the  iPad?"  Doll  says.  For  iPad  adoption  to 
spike,  it  needs  to  show  it's  useful  enough  to  replace  technology 
such  as  laptops,  Critics  have  long  argued  it's  a  poor  content- 
creation  device,  which  has  proven  to  be  true  in  Minneapolis. 

The  vast  majority  of  users  are  managers  for  whom  the  limited 
functionality  is  enough.  Outside  that  user  group,  the  lack  of  a 
stylus  for  quick  data  entry  and  the  incompatibility  with  Win¬ 
dows  make  the  iPad  a  weak  substitute  for  a  PC  laptop. 

"I'm  looking  for  that  crossover  point  when  I  can  get  comput¬ 
ing  to  truly  meet  the  needs  of  folks,"  Doll  says,  "Then  I  can  start 
dropping  some  of  this  other  technology," 


Tom  Kaneshige  is  senior  online  writer  for  CIO.com. 
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>  can  imagine  it,  how 
quickly  can  we  make  it? 


Real-time  manufacturing 
-  a  dream  our  software  could  bring  to  life. 


Production  lines  are  going  through  a  period 


of  rapid  change.  Today's  manufacturers  must 
be  able  to  respond  more  rapidly  than  ever 
to  the  needs  of  an  increasingly  imaginative, 
demanding  and  connected  customer  base. 
How  long  before  manufacturing  can  adapt  in 
real  time  to  keep  pace  with  our  imagination? 

The  3DEXPERIENCE  Platform  from 
Dassault  Systemes  is  used  by  industrial 
equipment  businesses  everywhere  to  support 
and  drive  innovation.  3DEXPERIENCE 
enables  them  to  be  more  agile  than  ever: 
collaboratively  designing,  sourcing,  building 
and  servicing  production  lines  the  world 
over.  Rnd  3DEXPERIENCE  may  one  day  mean 
we  really  can  build  things  as  fast  as  we 
invent  them. 

Our  software  applications  for  the 

3DEXPERIENCE  Platform: 

CRTIR  / SOLIDWORKS /SIMULIR  /  DELMIR  /ENOVIfl 
GEOVIR  /  EXRLERD  /  NETVIBES  /  3DSWHM  /  3DVIR 


It  takes  a  special  kind  of  compass  to  explore  the 


world's  future  possibilities.  Innovative  companies 


use  our  3DEXPERIENCE  software  platform  to 
understand  the  present  and  navigate  the  future. 

Find  out  more:  3DS.COM/INDUSTRmL-EOUIPMENT 
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IF  WE  ask  the  right  questions 
we  can  change  the  world. 
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LEGAL  AFFAIRS 

Take  a  Lawyer  to  Lunch 

CIOs  and  chief  legal  officers  need  to  communicate  early  and  often 
to  build  a  deeper  relationship  by  lauren  brousell 


Corporate  CIOs  and  chief  legal  officers  (CLOs) 
have  a  lot  to  talk  about:  data  privacy,  e-dis¬ 
covery  and  policies  for  employee  mobile 
devices,  to  name  a  few  topics.  But  a  recent 
Gartner  survey  of  70  CLOs  found  that  over 
half  (51  percent)  of  them  said  they  have  conversations  with 
CIOs  no  more  than  once  a  month. 

The  Gartner  report  recommends  that  CIOs  and  CLOs 
have  regular,  frequent  and  in-depth  meetings  so  they  can 
build  a  better  relationship  and  understand  each  other’s 
requirements,  capabilities  and  outstanding  issues.  Of  the 
CLOs  who  talk  to  their  CIOs  more  than  once  a  month,  large 
majorities  said  they  had  changed  their  legal  strategies  or 
corporate  policies  after  the  conversation. 

The  study  found  that  the  polled  CLOs  consider  CIOs 
to  be  important  strategic  partners.  “Risk  management  is 
an  increasingly  important  concern  for  CLOs,  and  they 
recognize  that  it  requires  significant  input  from  IT,”  the 
Gartner  report  says. 

But  the  CLOs  complain  that  “CIOs  are  typically  not 
engaged  early  enough  or  deeply  enough  in  merger  and 


acquisition  activity,”  the  report  says. 

The  CLOs  said  that  they’re  generally  satisfied  with 
IT’s  support  of  standard  IT  functions,  but  less  satisfied 
with  IT’s  support  for  legal-specific  technologies  such  as 
e-discovery  and  litigation  support. 

Janis  O’Bryan,  CIO  of  Hudson  Advisors,  a  commercial 
mortgage  and  real  estate  company,  says  she  meets  with  her 
legal  team  on  a  regular  basis  regarding  topics  such  as  SEC 
regulations  and  global  data  privacy  rules. 

O’Bryan  adds  that  the  equivalent  of  half  a  person  on 
her  IT  team  is  responsible  for  e-discovery.  “We  deal  with 
unhappy  borrowers  and  distressed  debt,  so  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  [pulling  records]  for  our  legal  team,”  she  says. 

The  key  to  a  better  IT-legal  relationship  is  to  break 
down  language  barriers,  O’Bryan  says.  IT  must  not  only 
explain  technology  issues  to  the  legal  staff,  she  says,  but 
also  “be  knowledgeable  about  risks  and  translate  that  to 
business  language  so  the  legal  team  can  understand.” 


Contact  Editorial  Assistant  Lauren  Brousell  at  lbrousell@ 
cio.com.  Follow  heron  Twitter:  twitter.com/lbrousell. 
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ERP  Projects 
Still  Plagued 
by  Big  Delays 

It  is  "distressingly  common"  for  ERP 
projects  involving  Oracle,  SAP  and 
Microsoft  Dynamics  software  to  take 
longer  than  customers  anticipated, 
according  to  a  study  by  Panorama 
Consulting. 

The  company  provides  ERP  imple¬ 
mentation  and  software  selection 
services.  The  study  is  based  on 
2,000  responses  from  61  countries, 
collected  between  February  2006 
and  May  of  this  year. 

Some  61  percent  of  respondents 
said  their  projects  took  longer 
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than  scheduled,  while  28  percent 
finished  on  time  and  11  percent 
completed  the  project  sooner  than 
expected,  according  to  the  report. 

The  ERP  software  itself  usually  is 
not  to  blame  for  problem  projects, 
according  to  the  survey  data.  Just  4 
percent  of  respondents  cited  "ven¬ 
dor  functionality  issues"  as  a  reason 
for  project  delays,  although  14  per¬ 
cent  blamed  "technical  issues." 

The  most  common  reason  for 
slowdowns  was  a  change  in  the 
project's  initial  scope,  cited  by  29 
percent  of  survey  respondents. 

ERP  projects  also  have  trouble 
yielding  a  quick  return  on  invest¬ 
ment.  Panorama's  survey  found  that 
nearly  a  third  of  respondents  had  yet 
to  reap  any  financial  rewards  from 


their  projects,  and  another  30  per¬ 
cent  said  it  took  at  least  three  years 
to  start  seeing  any  payback. 

Microsoft  Dynamics  led  the  pack  in 
overall  implementation  times,  aver¬ 
aging  13  months  to  SAP's  17  months 
and  Oracle's  18  months,  according  to 
the  survey. 

SAP  and  Dynamics  projects  ran  an 
average  of  two  months  past  sched¬ 
ule,  while  Oracle  implementations 
averaged  four-month  overruns, 
according  to  the  survey. 

These  results  should  be  viewed 
with  some  caution,  since  Dynamics 
tends  to  be  implemented  by  smaller 
companies  with  less  complex  IT 
environments,  said  Panorama  Con¬ 
sulting  President  Eric  Kimberling. 

-Chris  Kanaracus 
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HIRING  MANAGER 
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Six  Steps  to  Better  Hires 

Why  one  CIO  sometimes  opts  for  the  right  personality  over  the  right 
skills  when  building  his  team  by  phil  schneidermeyer 


Nathan  Brown  is  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  CIOs  who  are  experienced  in  moving 
from  one  sector  to  another,  including  from 
commercial  to  government  and  from  for- 
profit  to  nonprofit.  He’s  currently  in  an  IT 
leadership  position  at  Care.com  after  recently  leaving  the 
role  of  senior  director  of  IT  for  Year  Up,  an  IT  workforce 
development  program  for  young  urban  adults,  and  he  was 
previously  CIO  for  Harvard  Law  School. 

Regardless  of  the  sector  he’s  hiring  for,  Nathan  has  six 
rules  he  follows  when  building  a  new  team.  1.  Don’t  hire 
out  of  desperation.  2.  Never  ignore  a  red  flag.  3.  Personal¬ 
ity  fit  matters.  4.  Skill  sets  are  sometimes  less  important. 
5.  Involve  team  leaders  in  the  process. 

6.  Interview  all  potential  internal  hires 
before  an  offer  is  made,  even  if  they  won’t 
report  directly  to  you. 


What  have  you  learned  about 
the  hiring  market  while  on  the 
nonprofit  side? 

Hiring  for  many  IT  positions  in  a  not- 
for-profit  isn’t  much  different  from  hiring  in  a  for-profit. 
However,  generally,  salary  offers  are  lower  and  there  are  no 
stock  options.  Because  of  this,  I  find  I’m  focused  on  looking 
for  people  with  a  passion  for  the  mission  or  people  who  are 
looking  to  use  the  position  as  a  launching  pad. 

I’m  also  careful  not  to  overemphasize  skills.  I  look  for 
people  who  will  grow  into  the  role.  It  is  a  huge  negative  for 
me  if  someone  says  they  applied  because  they  have  done 
everything  listed  in  the  posting  and  know  how  to  do  it  all 
well.  If  they  aren’t  looking  for  growth  and  a  challenge  then 
they  probably  don’t  have  the  motivation  I’m  looking  for. 

I  interviewed  someone  several  years  ago  for  a  startup 
who  was  clearly  smart,  motivated,  excited  about  the  com¬ 
pany  and  role,  and  loved  technology.  He  also  had  the  right 
personality  fit  for  the  team.  Unfortunately,  since  he  was 
looking  for  a  career  change,  he  had  extremely  limited  expe¬ 
rience  supporting  technology.  I  took  a  calculated  risk  and 
hired  him.  He  become  a  really  strong  addition  to  the  team 


If  they  aren't 
looking  for  a 
challenge,  they 
don't  have  the 
motivation  I'm 
looking  for." 


and  later  went  on  to  be  an  IT  manager  at  other  companies. 
This  strategy  clearly  does  not  work  for  all  roles.  Applica¬ 
tion  development  obviously  requires  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence  if  you  want  someone  who  will  hit  the  ground  running. 
However,  the  fit  is  just  as  important. 

What's  more  important,  technical  skills  or 
interpersonal  style? 

If  the  best  tech  fit  is  a  personality  clash,  that  can  destroy  the 
team.  Walk  away  from  any,  even  small,  red  flags.  Red  flags 
in  an  interview  are  bigger  once  hired.  Don’t  make  a  panic 
hire.  Include  the  team,  let  them  know  you  are  looking  for 
the  right  fit,  and  they  will  pick  up  the  slack.  If  you  have 
the  right  team,  they  would  rather  wait 
for  the  right  hire  than  for  you  to  hire  the 
wrong  person.  A  team  that  truly  enjoys 
working  together  is  highly  productive 
and  has  lower  turnover. 


CIOs  handle  interviews  differently. 
What  style  do  you  find  effective? 

I  always  start  with  a  phone  screen.  You 
can  sometimes  pre-screen  people  who  are  just  good  at 
interviewing.  Here  are  a  few  things  I  look  for:  1.  Are  they 
ready  for  the  call.  If  they’re  not  ready,  they’re  not  excited 
about  my  opportunity.  2.  How  casual  will  they  get?  I’ve  had 
people  swear  and  call  me  “dude”  all  the  way  through.  3.  Are 
they  good  at  interacting  over  the  phone?  I  have  had  people 
get  so  uptight  during  the  interview  that  they  just  hung  up. 

I  start  each  interview  similarly  but  quickly  change  ques¬ 
tions  based  on  what  I  hear.  For  instance,  if  someone  seems 
nervous,  I  might  poke  at  that  to  see  if  it  is  just  the  interview 
or  something  that  might  come  out  in  an  uncomfortable  IT 
situation.  Seeing  how  people  handle  an  interview  gives 
insight  into  how  they  handle  stressful  situations.  However, 
I  do  generally  tend  to  be  a  casual  interviewer.  I  want  them 
to  relax  so  I  can  get  to  know  who  they  are. 

Phil  Schneidermeyer  is  a  partner  with  Heidrick  &  Struggles, 
where  he  specializes  in  recruiting  CIOs  and  CTOs  for  all  industries. 
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Dell,  Inc. 


Changing  Stripes 

Can  Dell  transform  itself  from  a  hardware  maker 
to  a  full-fledged  software  player? 

BY  JAMES  NICCOLAI 
THE  PITCH 

Dell  is  in  the  midst  of  a  turnaround  plan  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  PCs 
and  expand  into  more  profitable  areas  such  as  software  and  services.  It 
has  moved  to  acquire  more  than  a  half-dozen  software  firms  recently, 
including  cloud-integration  vendor  Boomi,  security  vendors  SonicWall 
and  SecureWorks,  and  IT-management  specialist  Quest  Software. 

Dell's  goal  isn't  to  build  an  independent  software  business  and  com¬ 
pete  with  Oracle  and  SAP.  Rather,  it  wants  to  combine  its  hardware, 
software  and  services  into  prebuilt  packages  that  it  says  will  make  it 
easier  for  midsize  firms  to  adopt  technologies  like  data  warehousing 
and  virtualization.  John  Swainson,  the  former  CA  Technologies  chief 
brought  in  to  run  Dell's  software  business,  says  Dell  is  targeting  four 
areas:  security,  systems  management,  business  intelligence  and  appli¬ 
cations.  For  that  last  one,  it  will  partner  with  firms  like  Microsoft  and 
Intuit  to  offer  hosted  versions  of  their  applications. 


THE  CATCH 

Analysts  say  Dell  is  buying  the  right 
companies,  but  they  note  that  it’s 
challenging  for  a  longtime  hardware 
vendor  to  switch  gears  and  build  a 
new  business.  For  starters,  Dell  has 
to  retrain  its  sales  staff  to  sell  com¬ 
plex  systems  combining  software 
and  hardware,  something  Swainson 
acknowledges  is  “no  small  feat.”  It 
also  needs  to  reeducate  thousands  of 
channel  partners. 

Plus,  Dell  has  some  integration 
work  to  do.  For  example,  Quest  has 
125  products  in  areas  like  Windows 
Server  management,  performance 
monitoring  and  data  protection.  Dell 
hopes  to  apply  those  capabilities  to  its 
other  software  products,  but  Swain¬ 
son  says  the  process  will  take  two  to 
three  years  to  complete. 

“It’s  not  an  inconsiderable  or  sim¬ 


ple  task  they  have  ahead  of  them,” 
says  Charles  King,  an  analyst  at 
Pund-IT. 

Nor  has  everything  gone  smoothly. 
Dell  planned  to  launch  a  hosted  ana¬ 
lytics  service  using  its  Boomi  soft¬ 
ware  this  year,  for  instance,  but  that 
rollout  has  been  pushed  back  to  2013. 

THE SCORE 

Tippett  Studio,  which  provides  visual 
effects  and  animation  for  Hollywood 
movie  studios,  uses  three  racks  of 
Dell’s  high-density  PowerEdge  C6145 
servers  in  its  rendering  farm.  The 
company  also  has  200  to  300  Dell 
workstations  for  its  visual  artists. 

CTO  Sanjay  Das  says  he  gets  atten¬ 
tive  service  from  Dell,  and  for  that 
reason  he  would  take  a  close  look  at 
its  software.  He’s  evaluating  Dell’s 
Kace  management  appliance,  which 


Headquarters:  Round  Rock,  Texas 

Employees:  109,400 

Fiscal  2012  Revenue:  $62.1  billion 

CEO:  Michael  Dell 

What  They  Do:  Dell  gets  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  revenue  from  PCs,  laptops 
and  servers.  It  also  sells  storage  and 
network  gear  and  has  an  IT  services 
arm  through  its  acguisition  of  Perot 
Systems.  It  recently  made  a  push  into 
software  through  several  acguisitions, 
and  by  planning  to  buy  systems- 
management  vendor  Quest  Software. 


includes  software  for  rooting  out 
problems  in  systems  and  networks. 

But  building  a  software  business 
will  be  an  uphill  battle  for  Dell,  Das 
says.  Not  only  is  it  traditionally  a 
hardware  vendor,  but  it  doesn’t  have 
a  history  of  research  and  innovation 
the  way  a  rival  like  Hewlett-Packard 
does,  he  says.  “I  think  it’s  a  humon- 
gous  challenge  for  Dell.” 

Many  companies  have  already 
chosen  their  strategic  software  part¬ 
ners,  he  notes,  so  Dell  must  differen¬ 
tiate  itself.  And  buyers  favor  vendors 
with  expertise  in  a  particular  techni¬ 
cal  area.  For  instance,  Das  is  evaluat¬ 
ing  Cisco’s  Prime  software  alongside 
Kace,  in  part  because  he  already  uses 
a  Cisco  switch  for  networking. 

“The  reason  I’m  looking  at  Cisco 
Prime  is  because  all  systems  manage¬ 
ment  ultimately  goes  over  the  net¬ 
work,  and  who  better  understands 
networking  than  Cisco?”  Das  says. 


James  Niccolai  is  San  Francisco  bureau 
chief  for  IDG  News  Service. 


Cancer  Treatment  in  the  Cloud 

One  oncology  software  developer  saved  money  and  won  customers 
by  switching  to  platform  as  a  service  by  fred  o  connor 


For  oncology  software  developer 

IntrinsiQ,  adopting  a  cloud-comput¬ 
ing  model  brought  in  new  clients  and 
eliminated  the  complexities  and  costs 
that  accompany  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  on-premise  applications. 

Under  the  old  client-server  model, 
IntrinsiQ’s  IT  staff  helped  individual 
medical  practices  to  set  up  and  run  its 
IntelliDose  software,  which  is  used  to 
manage  chemotherapy  treatments. 

“You’ve  got  to  deploy  it  in  every 
location  that  uses  it,”  says  Steve 
Hamann,  VP  of  technology  at  Intrin¬ 
siQ,  a  division  of  AmerisourceBergen 
Specialty  Group.  “For  us,  there  are 
hundreds  of  sites  throughout  the 
[United  States]  and  Canada.” 

The  legacy  system  also  made  the 
software  release  process  complicated 
and  expensive.  To  fix  bugs,  IntrinsiQ 
had  to  contact  customers  and  arrange 
a  time  to  patch  the  application.  And 
smaller  medical  facilities  often  lack 
the  capital  to  set  up  and  maintain  the 


IT  backbone  the  software  requires, 
says  Hamann.  “The  cost  equation 
is  very  different  for  the  one-  or  two- 
doctor  community  practice,”  he  says. 

So  after  considering  Salesforce.com 
and  public  cloud  options,  Intrin¬ 
siQ  opted  to  move  to  a  platform-as- 
a-service  (PaaS)  model  offered  by 
Apprenda.  The  vendor’s  development 
environment  and  security  features 
gave  it  the  advantage,  says  Hamann. 
Salesforce.com,  for  example,  would 
have  required  developers  to  learn 
a  new  programming  language,  an 
expensive  and  labor-intensive  process 
Hamann  wanted  to  avoid. 

Since  HIPAA  rules  apply  to  Intrin¬ 
siQ,  Hamann  wasn’t  keen  on  public 
clouds  like  Microsoft’s  Windows 
Azure  because  they  store  data  across 
distributed  third-party  servers. 

“I’m  able  to  put  [my  servers]  in  one 
data  center  where  I  know  where  they 
are,”  says  Hamann.  “The  first  thing 
that  came  to  mind  was  a  doctor  saying 


Where’s  my  data?  There’s  no  way  I’m 
going  to  let  go  of  those  things.’” 

For  facilities  that  opt  out  of  cloud 
computing,  legacy  applications  will 
still  be  available.  But  the  company 
sees  the  PaaS  model  as  its  future. 

“We’ll  have  our  legacy  applications 
for  places  that  won’t  come  over.  But 
we’re  hoping  that  becomes  a  lesser 
percentage  of  the  business,”  he  says. 

Hamann  also  concedes  that  some 
aspects  of  an  on-premise  business 
model  don’t  translate  to  a  PaaS  envi¬ 
ronment.  For  example,  the  cloud’s 
architecture  means  virtual  tutorials 
could  replace  onsite  training.  Intrin¬ 
siQ  also  has  to  tweak  how  it  develops 
contracts  and  sets  usage  prices.  But  it 
expects  things  to  improve  with  time. 

“We’re  still  not  done  growing,” 
says  Hamann.  “We’re  just  getting  bet¬ 
ter  at  that  model  as  we  learn  it.” 


Fred  O'Connor  is  a  copy  editor  for  IDG 
News  Service. 


Lock-In  and  Migration  Costs  Can  Confuse  Cloud  ROI 


Cloud  services  promise  low  cost-of-entry  and  rapid  return  on 
investment,  but  those  advantages  make  it  easy  to  overlook 
any  hidden  costs.  To  find  out  the  true  ROI  of  cloud  computing, 
enterprises  have  to  dig  deeper,  according  to  a  report  by  research 
organization  ISACA. 

It's  always  a  challenge  for  IT  staff  to  accurately  calculate  the 
total  cost  of  an  IT  service  and  its  potential  returns  so  the  two  can 
be  compared,  and  it's  even  more  challenging  when  the  service  is 
cloud  computing,  according  to  ISACA.  To  be  effective,  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  cloud's  benefits  must  include  what  it  offers  in  the 
short,  medium  and  long  terms,  and  must  consider  the  contract's 
termination  costs,  ISACA  says, 

Hidden  costs  that  enterprises  may  fail  to  anticipate  when  mov¬ 
ing  to  cloud-based  services  include  the  cost  of  bringing  services 
back  in-house  due  to  regulatory  changes,  unexpected  expenses 
incurred  during  the  initial  migration  of  systems,  and  those  associ¬ 


ated  with  being  locked  in  with  a  specific  provider  or  proprietary 
service  model,  ISACA  explains. 

To  calculate  the  investments  needed  to  move  a  service  back  in- 
house-if  new  regulations  or  economic  problems  render  the  cloud 
impractical-enterprises  have  to  take  several  factors  into  account. 
These  include  paying  for  the  extraction  and  validation  of  data  and 
the  cost  of  recruiting  the  IT  staff  needed  to  do  the  job. 

Migrating  to  cloud-based  applications  and  services  can  also 
involve  hidden  costs.  Enterprises  have  to  rewrite  applications  to 
operate  in  a  virtualized  environment  and  reformat  data  to  suit 
software-as-a-service  provider  formats. 

Companies  also  have  to  do  their  homework  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  from  among  all  the  different  cloud  models.  Each  alterna¬ 
tive  should  be  analyzed  to  decide  which  is  the  best  cloud  model 
for  the  circumstances,  ISACA  says. 

-Mikael  Riknas 
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IS  380  VOLT  DC  POWER 
AVAILABLE  FOR  MY 
DATA  CENTER? 


THE  SHORT  ANSWER  IS  “YES.” 

It’s  not  on  the  drawing  board.  It’s  not  a  pipe  dream.  And  it’s  not 
tomorrow’s  next  big  thing.  STARLINE®  DC  Solutions'  proven 
380  Volt  DC  power  technology  is  ready  for  your  data  center 
today.  And  it’s  ready  to  deliver  a  200%  increase  in  reliability,  as 
well  as  dramatic  savings  in  operating  and  capital  expenditures 
while  taking  up  33%  less  space  in  your  data  center.  To  learn 
more  about  installing  this  ground-breaking  direct  current 
system  in  your  data  center,  visit  StarlinePower.com 

StarLiiue 


DC  SOLUTIONS 


Brian  LeClaire,  CIO  and  chief  service 
officer  at  Humana,  says  that  obtaining 
patents  for  IT-enabled  innovations  can  be 
a  valuable  differentiator  for  the  business. 
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There's  a  gold  rush  under  way  as  savvy 
companies  race  to  patent  IT  innovations 
and  lock  in  their  competitive  advantage 

BY  KIM  S.  NASH 
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As  companies  strive  to  regain  the  ground  lost  to  the  recession, 


CEOs  are  talking  a  lot  about  innovation.  Some  have 
decreed  that  a  certain  percentage  of  revenue  must  come 
from  brand-new  products  and  services  each  year.  If 
CEOs  want  innovation,  then  CIOs  ought  to  want  pat¬ 
ents.  Not  for  internal  IT  operations  inventions,  but  for 
unique  business  methods  and  other  inventions  made 
possible  by  new  technology.  The  innovation  mandate, 
and  the  convergence  of  social  media,  mobile  technology 
and  analytics,  has  companies  running  to  the  patent 
office,  trying  to  lock  in  ownership  of  new  ways  to  do 
business  and  interact  with  customers. 

“It’s  a  new  gold  rush,”  says  John  Lanza,  a  partner  at 
the  law  firm  of  Foley  and  Lardner. 

And  it’s  big. 

Remember  the  dotcom  boom,  when  just  about 
anything  anyone  did  on  the  young  World  Wide  Web— 
from  clicking  to  chatting  to  buying  a  book— was  ripe 
for  patenting?  Today’s  race  involves  more  companies 
in  more  industries.  In  the  1990s,  it  was  mainly  finan¬ 
cial  services  companies  and  startups  eager  to  nurture 
e-commerce.  Today’s  patent  push  includes  rich,  estab¬ 
lished  companies  in  a  variety  of  industries  where  IT  is 
becoming  the  business  model:  healthcare,  automotive, 
retail,  insurance,  consulting,  airlines. 


Allstate  Insurance,  which  has  more  than  100  pat¬ 
ents  pending,  sees  patenting  as  a  powerful  weapon. 
For  example,  the  $28  billion  company  has  patents  for 
customizable  insurance  policies  and  for  picking  the 
best  location  for  its  offices,  all  enabled  by  IT.  Allstate’s 
patent  portfolio  has  doubled  in  the  past  three  years,  a 
spokesman  says.  “Patents  are  invaluable  in  keeping  the 
company  ahead  of  the  competition,”  he  says. 

Patents  can  indeed  bestow  a  sizeable  competitive 
advantage.  A  company  may,  of  course,  incorporate  its 
unique  invention  into  products  or  services  custom¬ 
ers  have  never  seen.  But  even  if  the  invention  doesn’t 
make  it  to  market,  the  patent  owner  can  block  others 
from  doing  the  same  thing.  “The  monopoly  granted 
to  you  by  a  patent  will  help  you  establish  and  shape  a 
marketplace,”  Lanza  says. 

Who  doesn’t  want  in  on  that?  In  the  past  two  years, 
Bank  of  America  has  applied  for  patents  for  a  system 
to  change  a  person’s  emotional  state  and  for  wearable 
financial  indicators— rings  or  watches  that  bring  con¬ 
sumers  financial  data.  General  Motors  found  a  way  to 
let  you  text  while  driving.  Humana  patented  a  system 
for  predicting  a  person’s  future  health  based  on  his 
medical  and  pharmacy  claims  data.  Equifax  patented 
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Here's  a  sampling  of  IT-enabled  business  systems 
that  have  won  U.S.  patents  this  year 


Company 

Patent  No. 

Description 

Key  IT 

•  ’V.;  •  ■■ 

8,224,684 

Behavior  mapper  that  matches  consultants  with  clients, 
avoiding  personality  mismatches,  to  promote  agreement  on  project 
scope  and  requirements 

Analytics 

American 

Express 

8,235,285 

8,141,775 

8,136,724 

8,172,135 

Human-computer  interaction  through  a  secret  gesture  that, 
when  paired  with  a  picture  or  PIN,  authenticates  transactions 

Mobile  devices,  point-of- 
sale  computers,  digital 
scanners,  cameras 

8,234,194 

"Life  calendar"  to  help  guide  financial  decisions  based  on 
events  such  as  marriage,  job  loss  and  having  children 

Social  media,  databases, 
analytics 

Equifax 

8,225,395 

Automated  detection  of  theft  of  a  child's  identity 

Databases,  analytics 

8,239,076 

System  to  let  police  slow  down  and  stop  a  vehicle  during  a  chase 

Telematics,  short-range 
wireless  networks 

Google 

,  mM 

8,239,219 

System  to  predict  availability  of  airline  seats,  without  querying  airline 
or  travel  companies'  systems 

Databases,  analytics 

8,224,571 

System  for  commuters  to  check  if  a  ride-sharing  partner  deviates 
suspiciously  from  the  route 

Mobile  devices, 
geolocation,  analytics 

Progressive 

8,140,358 

Data-logging  device  that  tracks  vehicle  and  driver 
actions  to  offer  custom  insurance  policies 

Sensors,  portable  storage, 
analytics 

.  .  ./ 

8,096,469 

System  to  let  consumers  fill  out  credit  card  applications  at  a  gas  pump, 
through  card  swipes  and  number  inputs 

Point-of-sale,  card  readers, 
databases,  analytics 

Walgreens 

8,170,890 

Method  to  infer  whether  a  woman  is  pregnant  based  on  prescriptions 
filled,  and  block  the  sale  of  another  prescription  that's  potentially 
harmful 

Point-of-sale,  databases, 
analytics 

SOURCE:  CIO  MAGAZINE  RESEARCH 

technology  to  monitor  a  child’s  budding  financial  data  for  iden¬ 
tity  theft.  Wal-Mart  invented  a  system  to  let  you  apply  for  credit 
cards  at  the  gas  pump.  (See  “Innovation  Rewarded,”  above.) 

Some  of  the  mobile,  social  networking  and  analytics  pat¬ 
ents  granted  during  this  flurry  won’t  withstand  challenges 
by  competitors,  either  in  court  or  at  the  United  States  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  itself,  under  new  laws  that  took  effect 
in  September.  During  the  previous  Web  patent  rush,  courts 
crackled  with  lawsuits  challenging  “business  method”  patents 
that  covered  ways  of  performing  a  common  task  that  critics  said 
were  too  broad  to  be  patented.  Then-newcomers  Priceline  and 
Expedia,  for  example,  sued  each  other  several  times,  and  Ama¬ 
zon’s  controversial  patent  on  “1-Click”  ordering  was  challenged 
and  re-examined  for  years  before  the  patent  office  confirmed 
it  once  and  for  all  in  2010.  While  some  of  today’s  patents  may 
fall,  others  will  hold.  That  leaves  CIOs  under  pressure  to  devise 
defensive  and  offensive  patent  strategies  to  keep  and  create 
competitive  advantage,  says  Teresa  Lunt,  VP  and  director  of 
the  computing  science  laboratory  at  Palo  Alto  Research  Center 


(PARC),  a  for-profit  R&D  company  owned  by  Xerox. 

“You  have  to  make  those  land  grabs  before  you’re  even  sure 
what  you’re  going  to  do,”  Lunt  says.  “If  you  wait  until  you’re 
certain  of  all  the  business  analysis,  someone  else  has  grabbed 
the  space.” 

Why  Seek  a  Patent? 

Furthering  corporate  goals  is  the  number-one  reason  to  pat¬ 
ent  anything,  whether  the  objectives  are  financial,  strategic  or 
competitive,  says  Brian  LeClaire,  CIO  and  chief  service  officer  at 
Humana,  a  $36.8  billion  health  insurance  company.  “To  remain 
competitive,  intellectual  property  becomes  an  important  dif¬ 
ferentiator,”  LeClaire  says. 

Among  the  eight  patents  Humana  won  this  year  are  ones 
for  a  team  fitness  game,  which  is  now  a  product,  and  one  for 
an  online  health  game,  which  isn’t  yet  available  to  customers. 
Humana’s  patents  for  methods  of  predicting  health,  which  were 
granted  in  2010,  took  six  years  to  get.  The  technologies  are  now 
used  internally  as  part  of  services  offered  to  customers. 
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Exclusive  patent  rights  are  good  for  20  years  from  the  date 
of  application.  On  average,  it  takes  the  patent  office  about  three 
years  to  make  a  final  decision  on  an  application,  so  the  effective 
life  of  protection  is  about  17  years.  After  that,  anyone  can  use 
the  patented  concepts. 

Seventeen  years  may  sound  like  an  impressive  lead  time, 
but  markets  can  change  quickly.  Even  within  the  three-year 
lag  while  patent  examiners  decide,  a  competitive  edge  may  die. 
Case  in  point:  In  2006,  Aetna  launched  a  credit  card  with  Bank 
of  America  that  financially  rewarded  Aetna  insurance  custom¬ 
ers  when  they  charged  health-related  items,  including  medical 
treatments.  The  insurance  company  and  the  bank  shared  some 
customer  data  and  called  the  Healthy  Living  card  “innovative.” 
In  2007,  Aetna  applied  for  a  patent.  In  2009,  the  companies 
discontinued  the  card  because  it  violated  then-new  privacy 
laws,  a  spokesman  says.  In  2010,  Aetna  finally  won  the  patent. 

Applicants  can  get  “expedited”  examination— a  decision 
within  12  months  of  filing— for  a  fee  of  $2,400  or  $4,800, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  company  applying.  The  basic  fil¬ 
ing  fee  is  $190  or  $380. 


“You  have  to  make  your  best  guess  when  filing  as  to  how  long 
you’re  going  to  be  able  to  offer  the  product  or  service  in  ques¬ 
tion,”  Lanza  says.  “When  circumstances  change,  companies 
have  to  step  back  and  say,  ‘We  guessed  we  were  going  to  have  a 
fantastic  product  for  many  years.  We  were  wrong.’” 

However,  what  seems  like  a  worthless  patent  today  might 
yet  become  valuable.  Laws  could  change  or  a  company  in  a 
different  industry  might  use  a  variation  of  the  idea,  and  the 
patent  owner  could  license  its  patent  for  royalties,  says  Lunt 
from  PARC. 

Plus,  you  may  later  develop  related  technologies  or  busi¬ 
ness  methods  that  use  the  original  patented  material,  LeClaire 
says.  That  initial  patent  might  be  the  seed  idea  that  sprouts  a 
tree  with  many  patented  branches,  he  says.  “The  original  seed 
might  not  have  ultimate  value,  but  it  is  the  genealogy  of  a  con¬ 
cept  that  does.” 

For  companies  that  want  to  be  known  as  groundbreakers, 
building  a  big  patent  footprint  can  help.  For  example,  United 
Parcel  Service,  regarded  as  a  perpetual  innovator,  has  attained 
313  patents  in  the  United  States,  69  of  them  since  2010.  The  $53.1 
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an  important 
differentiator." 

-Brian  LeCiaire, 
CIO  and  Chief  Service  Officer,  Humana 


billion  company  recently  patented  technology  to  let  customers 
track  packages  on  wireless  devices  without  having  to  enter  the 
full  18-digit  tracking  code,  and  technology  to  reroute  sensitive 
packages  to  avoid  unacceptable  environmental  conditions,  such 
as  extreme  cold  or  heat. 

Patents  are  integral  to  UPS’s  business  strategy.  As  CIO  of 
UPS,  Dave  Barnes  oversees  the  $1  billion  that  the  company 
invests  in  these  and  other  technologies  every  year.  He  declines 
to  discuss  his  patent  strategy  other  than  to  say,  “We  are  very 
active  in  this  space  and  extensively  utilize  technology  innova¬ 
tion  to  drive  our  business  growth.” 

Equifax,  a  $2  billion  credit  reporting  company,  hopes  to 
improve  its  innovation  reputation.  It  has  instituted  a  New  Prod¬ 
uct  Innovation  index  that  calls  for  products  launched  in  the  past 
three  years  to  bring  in  10  percent  of  the  revenue  at  each  of  the 
company’s  five  business  units  every  year.  Equifax  has  received 
nine  patents  in  the  past  two  years,  with  two  more  pending. 

Its  patented  technology  for  detecting  theft  of  children’s  iden¬ 
tities  is  part  of  a  family  plan  credit-monitoring  product  Equifax 
launched  in  March. 

Patents  carry  benefits  in  addition  to  forming  new  products 
to  sell.  They  have  financial  value  as  an  asset  on  the  balance 
sheet.  They  also  enhance  the  corporate  brand,  maybe  even  the 
stock  price,  Lanza  says.  “They  confer  the  sense  there’s  value  at 
the  company  beyond  just  what’s  on  the  table.” 

Creating  Patent  Strategy 

Assessing  the  potential  of  intellectual  property  (IP)  isn’t  a  task 
for  the  CIO  alone,  even  if  the  IP  is  based  on  IT.  At  Humana, 
ongoing  discussions  between  the  technology,  law,  product 
development,  innovation  and  other  groups  clarify  whether 
and  how  the  company  pursues  legal  protections,  LeCiaire  says. 
Knowing  the  value  of  what  you  have  takes  many  experienced 
eyes.  Humana  employees  undergo  training  to  understand 
intellectual  property  and  the  legal  protections  it  can  receive, 
in  part  so  they  don’t  inadvertently  reveal  sensitive  information. 
Allstate  does  that,  too. 

The  public  nature  of  the  process  at  the  patent  office  may 
influence  decisions  on  whether  to  pursue  protection,  says  Rich 
Adduci,  CIO  of  Boston  Scientific.  Once  an  application  is  filed, 
the  information  in  it  usually  goes  public.  “People  can  leverage 
that  to  create  adjunct  innovations,”  he  says.  Adduci  is  a  named 
inventor  on  two  patents  from  2008  for  work  he  did  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  at  Accenture.  “There  are  cases  where  you  wouldn’t  want  a 
patent  because  you  will  have  to  disclose  things  you  don’t  want 
to.  You  have  to  be  selective,”  he  says. 

To  further  protect  its  ideas,  Allstate  filed  what’s  called  a  non¬ 
publication  request,  which  asks  the  patent  office  not  to  publish 
the  vast  majority  of  its  100  pending  applications,  the  company’s 
spokesman  says.  There  is  no  fee  to  do  it,  but  the  trade-off  is  that 
you  lose  protection  outside  the  United  States. 

Sometimes,  the  time  and  expense  of  chasing  a  patent  would 
be  wasted.  A  company  may  invent  a  unique  system  or  method 
but  it’s  so  buried  within  a  process  that  you’d  be  unable  to  tell 
whether  anyone  infringes.  “If  you  can’t  figure  that  out  by  readily 
available  data  points,”  Lanza  says,  “why  file?” 

American  Airlines  won  a  patent  this  year  for  technology  that 


sends  data  to  passengers’  mobile  devices  while  they’re  aboard 
a  plane.  Lanza  wonders  whether  the  patent  may  be  an  example 
of  buried  innovation.  “If  the  steps  in  the  claim  take  place  on  a 
server  in  a  data  center  somewhere,”  he  asks,  “how  is  American 
ever  going  to  know  [if]  its  patent  is  infringed?” 

American  declines  to  comment  on  that  invention,  but  CIO 
Maya  Leibman  says  patents  generally  are  part  of  the  airline’s 
competitive  advantage.  “We  are  leveraging  internal  intellectual 
capital  to  come  up  with  business  solutions  that  provide  the  best 
possible  experience  for  our  customers,”  she  says. 

An  effective  patent  strategy  must  also  include  monitoring 
what  rivals  and  other  companies  file.  American,  for  example, 
patted  itself  on  the  back  in  a  recent  employee  memo  for  win¬ 
ning  more  patents  than  any  other  major  airline.  Watching  the 
intellectual  capital  moves  of  competitors  is  critical  for  staying 
ahead,  says  LeCiaire  from  Humana.  This  knowledge  influences 
new  product  ideas  and  launches  and  potential  acquisitions,  he 
says.  Patent  strategy  “permeates  the  broad  sweeps  of  what  we 
do  as  companies.” 

Lanza  compares  patent  decisions  to  the  game  of  chess. 
“You’re  trying  to  figure  out  what  you’re  doing,  what  your  com¬ 
petitor  is  doing,  how  to  get  around  that,  and  whether,  in  the  end, 
your  invention  still  has  value  to  the  company.” 

Some  inventions  appear  to  be  obvious,  but  in  the  nuanced 
realm  of  patent  law,  they’re  different  enough  to  merit  protec¬ 
tion.  Allstate  was  recently  granted  a  family  of  three  patents 
for  customizable  insurance,  each  of  which  covers  related  but 
different  aspects  of  the  invention. 

Patenting  a  family  of  inventions  protects  you  better  than 
getting  a  single  patent,  says  Lunt,  who  helps  PARC  formulate 
patent  strategy.  PARC  works  with  clients  such  as  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  BASF  to  develop  inventions  that  may  be  patented 
and  also  licenses  patents  to  other  companies.  Owning  a  patent 
family,  she  says,  “makes  it  harder  for  someone  to  peel  out  a 
piece  of  the  technology  and  lock  you  out  of  some  application 
of  your  idea.” 

Holding  a  patent  means  defending  a  patent,  which  can  be 
expensive  and  distracting.  The  median  cost  to  fight  a  typical 
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patent  infringement  case  in  court  is  $2.5  million,  according  to 
the  American  Intellectual  Property  Law  Association.  The  aver¬ 
age  time  to  trial  is  two  to  two-and-a- half  years,  the  association 
says.  Allstate,  for  one,  is  undeterred.  In  May,  the  company  filed 
a  lawsuit  against  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance,  accusing  its 
rival  of  infringing  on  its  first  customizable  insurance  patent, 
granted  a  year  ago.  Nationwide’s  Vanishing  Deductible  offer¬ 
ing,  which  decreases  a  customer’s  deductible  for  each  year  of 
accident-free  driving,  steps  on  optimization  systems  and  meth¬ 
ods  Allstate  owns,  the  suit  says.  When  Allstate  was  granted 
two  more  patents  in  that  family  in  July,  the  company  added 
more  infringement  claims  to  the  suit.  Nationwide  hasn’t  yet 
filed  a  response  and  continues  to  sell  the  Vanishing  Deduct¬ 
ible  product.  “We  plan  to  vigorously  defend  our  position,”  a 
Nationwide  spokesman  says. 

One  of  the  big  factors  in  formulating  patent  strategy,  says 
Adduci,  is  determining  whether  the  competitive  boost  out¬ 
weighs  the  burden.  Adduci  has  considered  seeking  patents  for 
recent  software  development  work  for  an  iPad  project  at  Boston 
Scientific,  a  $7.6  billion  medical  device  maker.  The  work,  which 
he  declines  to  detail,  is  innovative  enough  to  patent,  he  specu¬ 
lates.  But  a  patent  would  bring  no  payoff  for  Boston  Scientific. 
“We’re  not  a  commercial  software  house,  so  I’m  not  going  to 
bring  it  to  market,”  he  says.  “We’ve  thought  about  it,  but  hon¬ 
estly,  the  pain-gain  ratio  isn’t  there.” 

Homesteading  the  Future 

A  decade  ago,  the  Web-based  business  methods  that  companies 
raced  to  patent  eventually  forced  the  patent  office  to  create  new 
rules  for  examining  such  inventions.  But  they  remain  contro¬ 
versial:  New  regulations  that  took  effect  in  September  now  per¬ 
mit  companies  and  people  accused  of  infringement  to  challenge 
the  validity  of  some  patents  without  going  to  court.  The  regula¬ 
tions  are  narrow,  affecting  only  patents  for  automated  financial 
services.  Still,  challengers  can  request  that  the  patent  office  take 
another  look,  hoping  to  have  the  patent  revoked. 
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Today,  many  of  the  most  interesting  patents  are  not  so  much 
about  business  methods  but  about  using  technology  to  get  ever- 
closer  to  the  customer.  Manipulating  customer  behavior  is  one 
popular  goal  of  recently  patented  IT  inventions,  made  possible 
by  the  union  of  mobile,  social  and  analytics  technologies.  Often 
the  manipulation  is  couched  as  a  consumer  benefit,  but  corpo¬ 
rate  profit  is  always  kept  in  mind. 


For  example,  in  2010  Bank  of  America  submitted  a  pat¬ 
ent  application  aptly  named  “Consumer  Behavior  Modifica¬ 
tion  Tool.”  In  one  version  of  the  technology,  a  consumer  who 
wants  to  curb  spending  or  increase  savings  would  be  assessed 
a  fee  when  he  buys  something  frivolous,  such  as  fancy  coffee 
or  clothes.  What  constitutes  unnecessary  spending  would  be 
determined  by  the  consumer  in  advance.  As  the  bank  says  in 
its  application:  “Consumers  can  rationalize  that  they  can  afford 
to  treat  themselves...Unfortunately,  these  costs  can  have  a  grave 
effect  on  [their]  financial  health.” 

Humana,  meanwhile,  thinks  games  will  induce  customers 
to  change  unhealthy  habits.  Making  an  online  game  of  eating 
better,  exercising  more  and  choosing  other  healthy  actions  will 
keep  them  coming  back,  LeClaire  says.  “Gamification  can  be  a 
valuable  differentiator.” 

Travelers,  the  $25.4  billion  insurer,  wants  to  improve  peo¬ 
ple’s  risk  management  skills.  It  applied  for  patents  for  systems 
to  measure  how  busy  a  road  or  building  or  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  is.  The  data  would  show  a  customer  how  she  puts  herself 
at  risk  in  daily  life— and  Travelers  would  price  her  insurance 
policy  accordingly. 

Strategies  for  conditioning  consumers  to  change  their  rou¬ 
tines  are  also  at  the  heart  of  a  recent  Amazon.com  patent.  The 
$48.1  billion  e-commerce  company  created  a  system  to  lead 
users  through  customized  link  paths  based  on  analysis  of  how 
other  users  have  interacted  with  similar  links  in  the  past,  “much 
as  pheromones  deposited  by  ants  attract  other  ants.” 

It’s  hard  to  say  whether  any  or  all  of  these  patented  ideas 
will  be  made  into  products  or  services,  says  PARC’s  Lunt,  but 
patenting  ahead  of  the  market  is  sound  strategy.  Patents  like 
this  put  rivals  on  notice  not  to  tread  too  close,  she  says.  PARC, 
for  example,  patented  optical  laser  technology  for  printing  that 
became  quite  lucrative  when  optical  media  like  CDs  and  DVDs 
took  off,  she  says.  More  recently,  PARC  patented  mobile  tech¬ 
nology  for  commuters  that  detects  when  ride-sharing  partners 
deviate  suspiciously  off-course.  “That  will  become  valuable 
only  if  ride-sharing  becomes  a  much  bigger  activity,”  she  says. 
“We  would  love  to  license  it.” 

Some  patents  might  appear  unrealistic  as  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts  now,  but  could  prove  valuable  in  the  future,  Lunt  says. 
“Sometimes  they  turn  out  to  be  used  in  ways  you  don’t  anticipate 
and  turn  out  to  be  quite  valuable.” 

We  don’t  know  yet  how  strenuously  rivals  may  challenge 
the  new  crop  of  patents.  Allstate’s  suit  against  Nationwide 
may  establish  how  truly  different  insurance  policies  created 
by  data  analysis  have  to  be.  Perhaps  Humana’s  online  health 
game  won’t  turn  out  to  be  appreciably  different  from  any  other 
healthcare  company’s.  But  as  IT  continues  to  permeate  business 
models  in  so  many  industries,  companies  will  feel  pressured  to 
protect  any  advantage  they  can  gain,  says  Lanza,  the  intellectual 
property  attorney.  Companies  with  a  vibrant  and  vigorous  pat¬ 
ent  strategy— including  both  offensive  and  defensive  moves— 
gain  a  reputation  for  innovation,  he  says.  And  innovation  “is  a 
fantastic  barrier  to  competition.”  QQ 


Senior  Editor  Kim  S.  Nash  can  be  reached  at  knash@cio.com.  Follow 
her  on  Twitter:  twitter.com/knash99. 
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Big  Data's  Next  Chapter 

How  CIOs  are  expanding  the  benefits  that  business 
intelligence  can  bring  to  the  enterprise 

SCOTT  HENRY,  ARBITRON 

GIVING  POWERTO  CLIENTS 

As  a  consumer  research  and  ratings  company,  Arbitron  is  all  about  data.  We  collect 
it,  we  identify  market  trends  with  it,  we  allow  others  to  analyze  it,  and  more.  So  our  big 
data  efforts  span  everything  we  do. 

Internally,  we  have  much  the  same  focus  as  everyone  else— seeking  to  improve  busi¬ 
ness  processes  and  enable  better  decisions.  But  our  big  push  now  is  providing  analytics 
tools  for  external  clients.  The  software  services  that  we  provide  to  radio  stations,  media 
groups,  advertisers  and  marketing  firms  are  designed  to  help  them  run  better  as  profit¬ 
able  companies— for  example,  helping  stations  determine  which  programming  works 
best  for  which  time  blocks  and  locations,  or  helping  advertisers  identify  the  optimal 
times  and  places  to  get  their  message  out.  Our  primary  service  has  been  to  give  ►  ►  ► 
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both  groups  audience  information  in  fairly  static  reports  that  our  custom 
research  group  develops  based  on  their  individual  needs.  Data  analytics 
allows  us  to  also  deliver  a  dashboard  that  they  can  use  to  manipulate  and 
query  the  data  however  they  want.  As  this  technology  improves  and  we  learn 
how  to  use  it  internally,  we  are  then  able  to  turn  around  and  continuously 
enhance  the  value  we  give  our  clients. 

DAVE  ZODIKOFF,  AMBROSE  EMPLOYER  GROUP 

REDEFINING  VALUE 

I've  been  working  with  big  data  in  some  form  for  almost  25  years,  start¬ 
ing  with  building  data  warehouses  and  reports  at  Citicorp.  The  thing  I’ve 
learned  above  all  else  is  that  you  really  need  to  understand  the  culture  of  your 
organization  and  how  the  information  is  going  to  be  used.  Sit  down  with  the 
folks  who  will  be  consuming  the  information  and  ask  what  they  need,  not 
what  they  think  IT  could  do. 

When  I  was  at  Whole  Foods,  it  took  two  full  meetings  to  push  that  idea 
through.  We  had  data  on  thousands  of  stock  items,  purchases  and  more,  and 
everyone  had  ideas  for  how  technology  was  supposed  to  get  the  most  out  of 
that  data.  But  once  we  got  the  store  directors  to  think  about  what  they  really 
wanted,  we  found  they  didn’t  want  reports  with  numbers,  they  wanted  to 
see  comparisons  and  be  able  to  choose  what  stores  and  products  would  be 
compared.  That  was  a  revelation. 

That  success  is  why  I’m  now  here  at  Ambrose.  They  brought  me  in  specifi¬ 
cally  because  the  company’s  relationships  with  clients  is  our  lifeblood.  We 
serve  as  their  human  resources  and  financial  departments,  sitting  in-house 
as  employees  of  those  companies  in  nearly  every  way,  and  we  can’t  force  tools 
or  reports  down  their  throats  simply  because  we  think  that  information  will 
be  good  for  them.  I’m  going  through  those  same  conversations  now  to  define 
need,  and  I  am  confident  we  will  create  real  value  for  everyone. 

A.].  LANG,  WELLPOINT 

AIMING  FOR  TRANSPARENCY 

WellPoint  serves  millions  of  people  through  our  affiliated  health  plans  and 
subsidiaries,  and  we  have  the  associated  wealth  of  data  to  go  with  them.  By 
giving  consumers  access  to  all  that  information  on  the  rapidly  changing  the 
healthcare  industry,  we  expect  to  generate  a  significant  amount  of  personal 
and  corporate  value. 

The  immediate  goal  of  our  online  tool,  Anthem  Care  Comparison,  is  to 
provide  price  and  quality  comparisons  for  some  of  the  most-used  healthcare 
services  in  a  given  geographic  area.  The  larger  goal  is  to  move  to  a  more 
consumer-driven  healthcare  model  and  drive  the  industry  toward  increased 
transparency.  Access  to  data  from  the  National  Consumer  Cost  Tool  and 
Anthem’s  data  consolidation  repository  enables  all  our  members  to  make 
more-informed  decisions  on  healthcare  services  based  on  quality,  cost  and 
proximity.  Before,  many  members  chose  providers  based  only  on  name,  loca¬ 
tion,  word-of-mouth  or  provider  referrals. 

Our  members  can  now  make  personal  care  choices  based  on  cost  data 
for  102  procedures  in  49  states  (excluding  Mississippi)  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Informed  consumers  have  increased  accountability  for  their  healthcare  and 
continue  to  play  a  bigger  role  in  improving  healthcare  quality  and  reducing 
costs,  one  of  the  key  focuses  of  our  business. 


Note 


Outwitting  the  CIO  Paradox 


call  ih  Join  this  October  23  00 
Executive  Council  webcast  to  examine 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  00  role  is  a 
bundle  of  contradictions-for  example, 
your  many  successes  are  invisible  but 
yourfew  mistakes  are  highly  visible,  and 
your  business  peers  are  getting  smarter 
about  technology  but  your  job  is  get¬ 
ting  harder,  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
issues  Martha  Heller,  president  of  Heller 
Search,  has  explored  in  her  column  in 
CIO  magazine,  In  this  webcast,  she  will 
detail  the  practical  approaches  CIOs  can 
take  to  work  past  these  contradictions, 
increase  their  business  credibility  and  be 
seen  across  the  enterprise  as  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  who  make  their  companies 
stronger,  council. cio,com/WEB1012 


Mobile  Diversity  Strategy 


download  The  Council's  Peer  Intel¬ 
ligence  case  studies  combine  details 
about  members'  initiatives  with  global 
benchmark  data.  They  are  designed  to 
help  leaders  validate  investment  deci¬ 
sions  and  provide  information  gleaned 
from  firsthand  experience  with  initia¬ 
tives  that  are  important  to  companies 
today.  The  reports  include  information 
on  business  benefits  and  goals,  time 
to  implementation,  staffing  needs  and 
challenges,  the  investment  reguired  and 
the  vendors  used.  This  complimentary 
report,  available  for  download,  walks 
through  how  the  Tribune  Company  is 
using  HTML5  to  distribute  its  print  pub¬ 
lications  to  users  on  many  platforms  and 
devices.  council.cio.com/DL1012 


Planning  for  Engagement 


call  in  On  November  13,  the  Council 
is  partnering  with  author  and  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  adviser  Peter  Moore  to 
examine  how  consumer-driven  social- 
collaboration  networks  are  forcing  the 
evolution  of  enterprise  IT,  including 
systems  of  record  and  systems  of 
engagement.  On  this  webcast,  Moore  will 
discuss  this  transformative  change  and 
how  CIOs  can  take  a  leadership  role  in 
helping  their  companies  get  out  in  front 
of  it.  council.cio.com/SYS1012 
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It's  Never  Too  Soon  to  Recruit 

To  lure  top  talent  into  the  enterprise,  CIOs  must  sell  young  people  on  the  idea 
that  Silicon  Valley  isn't  the  only  place  where  IT  is  fun  by  martha  heller 


Here's  a  paradox:  Your  need  to  hire  great 
technologists  is  at  an  all-time  high,  but  the 
talent  pool  is  shrinking.  Computer  sci¬ 
ence  enrollments  are  down,  young  people 
are  not  interested  in  IT,  and  “experienced 
mobile  architect”  is  an  oxymoron. 

The  traditional  keys  to  the  IT  talent  paradox— great 
recruiting  and  retention— will  be  ineffective  as  long  as  the 
tech  products  industry  is  booming.  Why  would  a  smart 
technologist  work  at  your  insurance  firm  when  she  can  get 
a  job  at  Google? 

Now  it’s  time  for  all  good  CIOs  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  industries.  Get  out  of 
your  office  and  visit  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Tell  young  people  about  the  joy 
of  IT,  its  importance,  and  the  money  that 
comes  with  it.  (Definitely  don’t  forget 
about  the  money.) 

Michael  Gabriel,  CIO  of  HBO,  is  doing 
his  part.  Working  with  parent  company 
Time  Warner,  HBO  has  produced  “IT  is 
It!”  a  video  that  features  young  people  extolling  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  career  in  IT. 

“Most  young  people  have  no  idea  what  IT  jobs  are  really 
like,”  says  Gabriel.  “There  are  TV  shows  about  careers  in 
law  and  medicine,  but  not  about  technology.  Everyone 
thinks  we  fix  PCs  and  that  IT  jobs  are  all  offshore.” 

To  change  that  perception,  Gabriel  approached  the  CIO 
Executive  Council,  which  suggested  producing  the  video. 
(Watch  it  at  http://council.cio.com/youth.)  The  video  is  a  way 
to  attract  young  people  to  the  IT  industry,  but  it’s  also  good 
for  Time  Warner. 

“Young  people  know  us  for  Time,  HBO,  CNN  and  War¬ 
ner  Bros.  Now  they  will  also  know  us  as  a  technologically 
advanced  company  focused  on  distribution  via  mobile 
devices  and  Internet-connected  TVs,”  Gabriel  says. 

So  get  out  there  and  make  a  movie!  Or  do  what  Bill 
Blausey,  CIO  of  Eaton,  did— use  the  Time  Warner  video  to 
further  the  efforts  you  already  have  underway.  “We  put  the 
video  on  our  RITE  [Regional  IT  Engagement]  website,”  he 


says.  “We  need  to  tell  kids  IT  can  be  exciting  in  companies 
other  than  Oracle  and  Apple.” 

Blausey  and  other  IT,  business  and  higher-education 
leaders  formed  RITE  at  the  urging  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Regents  to  address  concern  about  the  IT  talent  crisis.  The 
goal  is  to  engage  the  local  student  population.  “We  approach 
our  mission  as  we  would  any  marketing  initiative:  We  pick 
our  targets,  craft  our  message,  and  go  after  them.” 

RITE  members  also  work  with  local  colleges  to  conduct 
evening  workshops  that  educate  high-school  students  and 
their  parents  about  IT.  “We  have  a  panel 
of  CIOs  and  some  cool  technology  around 
the  room,”  Blausey  says. 

Keeping  good  tech  talent  local  is  an 
issue  across  the  United  States.  “Students 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  and  move  to  Silicon  Valley,”  says 
Eric  Hungate,  CIO  of  the  Texas  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Boards.  “But  there  are  tons 
of  jobs  in  Austin.”  To  engage  students, 
Hungate  works  with  Campus2Careers, 
which  helps  companies  build  intern  programs  and  man¬ 
ages  InternlnAustin,  a  city-sponsored  event  aimed  at 
retaining  and  attracting  talent  to  central  Texas. 

If  there’s  nothing  like  InternlnAustin  in  your  region, 
you  may  have  to  be  more  innovative.  “Reach  out  to  your 
local  chamber  of  commerce  and  see  what  they  are  doing 
to  retain  talent  in  your  region,”  suggests  Hungate.  “Get 
together  with  local  professional  IT  association  chapters; 
collect  a  roster  of  CIOs  and  visit  high  schools,  community 
colleges  and  universities,”  he  says. 

And  once  you  have  your  first  speaking  gig,  don’t  blow  it. 
“When  you  speak  to  students,  lead  with  jobs,”  he  says.  “Tell 
them  right  off  the  bat  that  they  can  make  a  lot  of  money. 
And  I  would  push  passion.  I  was  IT  director  for  Robert 
Mondavi  when  my  passion  was  wine.” 


Martha  Heller  is  president  of  executive  recruiting  firm  Heller 
Search  Associates  and  author  of  the  upcoming  book  The  CIO 
Paradox.  Follow  her  on  Twitter:  twitter.com/marthaheller. 


Get  out  of  your 
office  and  tell 
young  people 
about  the  joy  of 
IT,  its  importance, 
and  the  money 
that  comes  with  it 
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LEADING  EDGE 


Beyond  Technology 

Melding  business  leadership  with  technology  know-how  opens  up  possibilities 

BY  KATHLEEN  HEALY  COLLIER 

As  a  leader,  I  know  I  can  create  and  deliver  value  in  many  ways. 

Right  now,  the  opportunity  to  do  that  is  through  technology,  and  there  are  so  many 
possibilities  open  to  us  in  healthcare.  But  I  don’t  want  to  stop  there. 


I  set  out  to  get  my  doctorate  in  health  administration 
because  I’ve  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  about  how  I  can 
make  the  biggest  impact  on  families  and  patients.  Some¬ 
times  that  means  making  it  easier  for  people  to  access 
resources  they  already  have,  other  times  it  can  mean  using 
technology  to  make  something  entirely  new  possible.  But 
anything  that  I  do  as  a  leader,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  potential  benefit  by  learning  to  take  my 
strengths  and  apply  them  to 
making  people’s  lives  better. 

I  didn’t  come  up  through  tech¬ 
nology,  but  I’ve  always  gravitated 
toward  it  and  eventually  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  provides  a  wealth 
of  opportunities  for  the  future 
of  healthcare.  Recently,  that  has 
been  clearer  than  ever. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum, 
information  is  key  in  healthcare, 
but  it’s  often  fragmented,  with 
owners  across  the  system.  To  cre¬ 
ate  solutions  within  Le  Bonheur 
Children’s  Hospital,  such  as  our 
Center  for  Knowledge  Informat¬ 
ics  and  Decision  Support  (KIDS), 
my  IT  team  had  to  go  beyond 
applying  business  intelligence  to  a  single  data  set.  Under¬ 
standing  the  daily  lives  of  analysts  from  across  the  hospi¬ 
tal  system,  and  how  all  the  pieces  fit  together,  meant  that 
we  could  develop  KIDS  to  assist  all  our  leaders  in  making 
important  strategic,  clinical  and  administrative  decisions. 

There  are  also  the  projects  that  technology  enables 
where  the  patient  impact  is  obvious  and  direct,  like  our 
interoperative  MRI  (iMRI).  We  are  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  with  this  tool,  which  allows 
physicians  to  collect  high-resolution  images  before,  dur¬ 


ing  and  after  an  operation.  Technology  also  allows  neuro¬ 
radiologists  to  read  these  images  while  the  operation  is  in 
progess,  consulting  with  the  physicians  in  real  time  and 
cutting  down  on— or  even  removing  the  need  for— follow¬ 
up  visits  or  surgeries.  This  obviously  lightens  the  resource 
load  on  the  hospital,  but  the  end  game  is  that  it  means  less 
physical  and  emotional  wear  on  the  patient  and  the  family. 
That’s  the  kind  of  impact  that  I’ve  known  is  possible. 

Gaining  that  understanding 
of  the  wide-reaching  benefits 
that  technology-savvy  leaders 
can  create  in  the  healthcare  space 
is  an  ongoing  effort.  I’ve  always 
had  great  support  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  above  me.  Some  have  served 
as  personal  mentors,  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  provided  professional 
support  and  guidance  that  has 
allowed  me  to  stretch  in  my  job. 

The  doctorate  takes  me  one 
step  further,  giving  me  the  tools 
to  see  the  big  picture  and  under¬ 
stand  how  everything  comes 
together— starting  with  health¬ 
care  law,  and  extending  to  the 
needs  of  payers  and  patients. 
Frankly,  it  allows  me  to  think  more  like  a  CEO. 

If  I  want  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  out  there,  I  know  I  need  to  strengthen  my  abilities  as 
a  well-rounded  leader.  Technology  is  critical  to  the  future 
of  healthcare,  and  by  taking  responsibility  for  my  own 
growth,  I  can  translate  my  experience  into  greater  value 
for  myself  and  others. 


Kathleen  Healy-Collier  is  administrative  director  at  Le  Bonheur 
Children's  Hospital  and  a  member  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council. 
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Slam-Dunk  Stats 

Data  collection  is  still  done  the  old-school  way  in  the  NBA.  Someone  sits  in  the  stands  and  counts  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shots,  rebounds  and  baskets  by  each  player.  Unless,  that  is,  they’re  customers  of  Stats,  a  sports-data- 
collection  company  that  automates  the  job.  SportVU,  a  product  based  on  technology  acquired  from  Israel  that 
was  originally  designed  to  track  missiles,  is  a  data-collection  system  that  uses  webcams  in  the  arena  to  track 
each  player  on  the  court  by  jersey  color  and  number.  The  data  gathered  allows  teams  to  build  more  in-depth 
player  assessments.  Brian  Kopp,  VP  of  strategy  and  development  at  Stats,  says  SportVU  can  collect  data 
points  that  were  never  available  before,  and  it  has  created  a  new  line  of  business  for  the  company.  “We  hadn’t 
done  a  lot  of  business  with  [NBA]  teams  and  now  we  have  software  to  sell  to  [them].”  The  company  counts 
ten  teams  as  customers  and  also  provides  its  analysis  to  broadcasters,  websites  and  app  vendors.  It  hopes  to 
expand  into  other  sports,  such  as  football  and  hockey.  -Lauren  Brousell 
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up  to  50%/ 


Partner  with  experts. 

IBM  and  its  Business  Partners  have 
decades  of  experience  in  providing 
consulting  and  integration  services  for  the 
most  complex  of  data  centers. 


IBM  SmartCloud  Enterprise 


Flexible  pricing  estimated,  starting  around 

$56  per  month 


To  connect  with  an  IBM  Business  Partner, 

call  1-877-IBM-ACCESS  or  visit  ibm.com/engines/cloud 

Midsize  businesses  are  the  engines  of  a  Smarter  Planet. 
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Accelerate  your  business  with 
the  #1  storage  operating  system. 

NetApp®  Data  ONTAP®  offers  an  unprecedented  level  of  agility,  so  that  your  business 
can  shift  and  grow  in  whatever  direction  it  needs  to. 
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